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My Church Paper 


JIM DECIDED TO TAKE IT 


Well, Well! Sure THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIB- 
ERTY is the oldest religious newspaper published. 


One of our preachers is editor, he is a fine fellow. I have 
met him a few times, he is big-hearted and jolly and knows a 
lot. He is full of fun and jokes and ean tell good stories, he 
doesn’t seem to be ‘‘stuck up’’ a bit, but is as common as any 
of us fellows, and always greets you with good cheer and fel- 
lowship. But I can tell you fellows he is a good writer, he 
ean tell you all about our Chureh. His editorials are worth 
reading, I tell you, he makes one stop and think, you got dif- 
ferest ideas from what you had before on many subjects of 
interest to every Christian. He has big ideas about what re- 
ligion means. Then he talks a great deal about how a Chris- 
tian ought to live. 


Say, Jim, I believe he puts it about right when he says 
we Christians ought to do a ‘‘heap o’ livin’ ’’ every day. I 
know his editorials have helped me a whole lot. 


Say, Jim, do you know I think every Christian ought to 
read that paper every week. I don’t see how any Christian 
ean know much about his Church unless he reads his Church 
paper. We have a whole bunch of fine fellows you ought to 
know about. There is Dr. Coffin and Dr. Denison and a long 
list of other Doctors and Preachers—folks say, the big fellows 
and great preachers. If you don’t read THE HERALD 
you won’t know we have as big preachers as the bishops and 
elders in other Churches. 

Jim, I would advise you to send in your subscription for 
THE HERALD, try it a year and I am sure you will never be 
without it. I take it all the time and would not be without 
it. That’s right, Jim, send in your subscription, and I am 
sure you will like the paper. 


Well. Good-by Jim, I must be going. 


The Christian Publishing Association 
0. W. Whitelock, Manager 
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MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


M. W. Butler, Conshohocken, Pa. 

H. G. Rowe, 342 S. Jefferson St., Huntington, Indiana. 

L. E. Smith, 272 East Thirty-ninth St., Norfolk, Va. 

K. Matsuno, 26 Kasumi Cho, Tokyo, Japan. 

L. E. Flewelling, Easton, Maine. 

= S. Thomas, 330 Cottage St., New Bedford, 
ass. 

O. B. Whitaker, Weaubleau, Missouri. 

W. C. McMichael, South Westerlo, N. Y. 

B. S. Parks, 464 W. Main St., Newark, Ohio. 





PASTOR WANTED 


The Six Mile Christian Church of near Bluffton, 
Indiana, will be in need of a pastor September 1. 
Interested ministers may write the church clerk, 
Mrs. E. L. Huffman, R. R. 6, Bluffton, Indiana. 





The Christian Church of Hartwick, Otsego County, 
N. Y., wishes to settle a pastor at an early date. 

Any minister interested, please address: John A. 
Bush, Hartwick, New York. 





The Sulphur Springs Christian Church will be in 
need of a pastor September 1. This is in a small 
rural town, and a wonderful opportunity for the de- 
velopment of the work. The church is especially 
interested in a young minister who is interested in 
the work of young people. 

Those desiring communication, write to Mrs. Geo. 
F. Harter, R. R. 4, Middletown, Indiana. 





CHURCH WANTED 


I am closing a very successful pastorate with the 
Christian Church at Tipton, Illinois, and will be 
ready to take up work on a new field after Septem- 
ber 1. I have been in the ministry for nearly twelve 
years and am an ordained minister of the Eastern 
Indiana Conference. I shall be glad to get in touch 
with any church or churches desiring an experienced 
pastor. Any and all interested address: Harry S. 
Berry, Veedersburg, Indiana. 





CHRISTIAN CAMP MEETING ASSOCIATION 


The annual business meeting of the Christian Camp 
Meeting Association for the election of officers and 
the transaction of such other business as may 
properly come before the association will be held 
in the tabernacle, on the grounds of the association, 
at Craigville, in the town of Barnstable, Massachu- 
setts, Thursday, July 14, 1927, at two o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

DoNALD P. HURLBURT, Secretary. 

Bangor, Maine. 





WESTERN OSAGE CONFERENCE 


The sixty-second annual session of the Western 
Osage Christian Conference will be held at Bethany 
Church, August 25-28, 1927. 

Bethany Church is located three miles east of 
Gerster, Missouri. 

Those coming by rail, purchase tickets to Gerster 
and notify President H. C. Replogle. 

BEssIE SPARKS, Secretary. 

Gerster, Missouri. 





OHIO CENTRAL CONFERENCE 


The ninety-ninth annual session of the Ohio Cen- 
tral Christian Conference will be held at South 
Vienna, Ohio, August 15-17, 1927. 

The first session will convene at 7:30 p. m., Au- 
gust 15. It is imperative that delegates be there for 
that session since there will be conference business 
transacted. 

H. R. FIsHer, Secretary, 
Condit, Ohio. 
J. S. Kecc, President, 
137 King Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 





INDIANA MIAMI RESERVE CONFERENCE 


The seventy-fifth annual session of the Indiana 
Miami Reserve Christian Conference will convene on 
Monday evening, August 29, 1927, at the Whetstone 
Church, four miles south of Anderson, Indiana. 

Notice of amendment of Constitution: 

To Whom It May Concern: A vote will be taken 
at the seventy-fifth annual session of the Indiana 
Miami Reserve Christian Conference to amend 
Article VI of Constitution of said conference to read 
as follows: 

The regular annual meeting of this conference 
shall be held, beginning on Monday evening at 7:30 
o’clock after the fourth Sunday of August of each 
year. The conference year shall begin September 1, 
and all reports shall cover all operations from Sep- 
tember 1 to September 1. 

J. WESLEY STEWART, Secretary of Conference. 
Anderson, Indiana. 
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PASTOR’S INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICES 


Size, 5x7 inches. Strong leather case, handsome blue 
satin lining, quadruple-silver plated flagon, quadruple 
plated bread or wafer box, six heavy-based crystal glass 
tumblers. Price, $11.00. Delivery extra. 


Service No. 775 
$10.50 each, delivery extra. 
Consists of six crystal glasses or six aluminum cups, 
element receptacles of quadruple silver-plated hard white 
metal; and case, 8% x 5% inches in size, in black or khaki. 


No. 1300 
Price, $25.00, delivery extra. 
Consists of six crystal glasses or six alumi- 
num cups, element receptacles of quadruple 
silver-plated hard white metal; and case 9x5% 
inches in size, in black. 


No. 1300 


Service No. 1200 
Price, $20.00 each, delivery extra. 
Consists of four crystal glasses or four 
aluminum cups, element receptacles and glass 
holder of quadruple silver-plated hard, white 
metal; and case, 5 inches square, in black or 





haki. 


The Shallow Glass 


Is especially favcred by the communi- 
cants, as it is not necessary to throw 
back the head in drinking. It empties 
easily, has round bottom inside, being 
easily cleaned. It can be used with any 
of our trays. Plain or with Gold Band. 

Plain glasses, $1.20 per dozen 

Gold Band glasses, $1.75 per dozen 

Aluminum Cups, $1.50 per dozen 

Delivery extra. 


The Shallow Glass 
(Exact Size) 


Single Fillers 


(Recommended for Churches 
using six trays or less) 


Single Filler No. 1 consists of a glass con- 
tainer into which is fitted a special nickle- 
plated pouring device (removable). Easily 
cleaned and kept clean. Very satisfactory. 
Single Fillers No. 2 and No. 3 (No. 3 having 
bulb) are nickle-plated outside and silver lined 
inside. 


Instantaneous Aluminum 


Filler 
(Recommended for large churches) 
. With this Filler 150 cups can be filled per 
a minute. Has no valves or springs, is exceed- 
Single Filler No.1 ingly simple and, being made of aluminum, 
Price, $3.00 will not corrode. Price, $7.50. Delivery extra. 


Bread Plates 


WIDE RIM BREAD PLATE 
Furnished Also With Narrow Rim 


Aluminum, $1.85 Silver Plate, $5.75 
Delivery extra. 


ee 


Single Filler No. 2 


Price, $5.75 
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Crusade With Christ 


An Article by Daniel A. Poling, D. D. 


The Youth Movement in Europe 


An Article by Dorothy Hall 


What of the Youth of Today? 


An Editorial 


Lean Hard 


(CHILD of my love, lean hard 
And let me feel the pressure of thy care. 

I know thy burden, child; 

I shaped it, 
Poised it in mine own hands, 

Made no proportion 
In its weight to thine unaided strength; 
For even as I laid it on, I said, 
I shall be near, and while she leans on me 
This burden shall be mine, not hers. 


So shall I keep my child (8 &y 
Within the circling arms of my own love. {2@  }\\! y 
Here lay it down, nor fear lias 2°? 


To impose it 
On a shoulder which upholds 
The governments of the world. Yet closer coney 
Thou art not near enough. I would embrace, 
So that I might feel thy care. 
My child, reposing on my breast 
Thou lovest me. 
I know it. Doubt not then; but loving me, 
Lean hard. 
. —Author Unknown. 
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THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 


About Folks and Things 


The editor feels impelled to say a word 
personal. He most deeply appreciates the 
fine spirit of co-operation which has been 
given by many of our pastors and churches 
in the campaign to place The Herald in the 
homes of more of our people. If all, or even 
a large part, had done as well as some have 
done, we would have an entirely different 
outlook for our publishing interests and 
soon for every department of the work of 
the Christian Church. He is grateful for 
all the help which has been given. But he 
does want it known that his picture is being 
used on the Honor Roll Certificates against 
his strong protest. Judge Whitelock is 
wholly responsible for that, as the whole 
plan and advertisements for the same have 
been in his hands entirely. The Judge has 
been working earnestly to stir up enthusi- 
asm for The Herald, and it is indeed dis- 
couraging that the responses have not been 
more general. It makes one wonder where 
the trouble is—with the editor, with the 
character and type of paper produced, or 
with the pastors and pecple in that they do 
not appreciate the importance of a church 
paper and the co-operation which it takes 
on their part to help put it into the homes 
of the people. We wonder which? 


Good word comes from the Craigville 
summer school. There were sixty-one 
registered in the regular school and twenty- 
two camp-fire girls. The auditorium build- 
ing has been rearranged to give facilities 
for classrooms, and more study and real 
school work was done than in previous 
years. Good effects from the school will be 
felt through the churches of New England. 


Dr. D. M. Helfenstein has been having a 
most enjoyable time with some of his old 
churches during his visit to Iowa, visiting 
a number of them for services. At Bethle- 
hem he held an all-day meeting, with din- 
ner, had a number of conversions, received 
eleven into the church, and consecrated four 
children. For sometime this church has 
been without a pastor and deserves credit 
for the manner in which it has been carry- 
ing on the work. 

The churches of New Bedford, Mass., are 
carrying out a plan of union morning serv- 
ices during the summer. Our church, with 
its pastor, Rev. W. H. Hainer, is participat- 
ing. Part of the services will be held in it. 
Dr. Frank H. Peters, a former pastor, will 
be one of the speakers; and Dr. Roy C. 
Helfenstein will be the speaker at the union 
service to be held in the Baptist Church on 
July 17. Union prayer-meetings are also 
being held for the summer. 

President A. G. Caris, of Defiance, and 
President W. A. Harper, of Elon, are spend- 
ing several weeks in the graduate school of 
Columbia University this summer, doing 
research work in college administration. Dr. 
Caris is studying “The Methods of Evaluat- 
ing College Teaching” and Dr. Harper “The 
Definition of a Major in Religious Educa- 


tion.” Mrs. Harper is also a student in the 
Department of Music of the University. 
They are all delighted with the privilege. 

The trustees of the Miami Ohio Confer- 
ence had a meeting in Dayton one day last 
week looking after the property interests 
of the new Dayton View project. Effort is 
being made by them to close up the real 
estate transfer in good shape and get things 
ready for Rev. John Kauffman and _ his 
people of First Church to assume charge. 
It is very necessary for the churches of the 
conference and others having pledges or 
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Tre above is a picture of the monu- 

ment lovingly erected over the 
grave of Miss Christine Penrod, in 
Tokyo, Japan, where she had worked. 
Miss Penrod went out from the United 
States under the Christian Church, but 
in later years went into Rescue Mission 
work and was connected with this 
work when she died. She was the 
sister of Mrs. A. D. Woodworth, and 
Mrs. Woodworth and her husband have 
had this monument erected. The base 
of the stone is a natural bowlder and 
the stone itself is of granite. Carved 
in its face in Japanese characters is 
the inscription, “The blood of Jesus 
Christ, God's Son, cleanses us from 
all sin.” This was the conviction of 
Miss Penrod and the stone was erected 
on the grave to carry for years to 
come this message to all who read. 
—The Christian Missionary. 
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responsibilities to remit promptly in order 
that this may be done. 

A letter from Dr. L. E. Smith written on 
board the steamship Carmania informs us 
that he got off all right on his trip to 
Europe and the Holy Lands, and that they 
were then in sight of England—or would 
be in sight of it if it were not for the heavy 
fog. But what would England be without 
a fog? They were scheduled to land July 4, 
and the group was invited to the American 
embassy for.a reception that evening. He 
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has promised some articles for Herald 
readers. 

Dr. Parley E. Zartman, the twin brother 
of our late Rev. Pressley E. Zartman, is 
the director of the Rock River Bible Con- 
ference, the second session of which will be 
held at Dixon, Illinois, August 7-14. Dr. G. 
Campbell Morgan, Bishop Henderson, and 
cther men of that caliber will be on the 
program, A complete daily schedule of mis- 
sion as well as Bible study will be carried 
out. Prcegrams may be had upon request 
of Dr. Zartman at Dixon, Illinois. 

We are sorry to know that Rev. J. T. 
Brooks, of Farmer City, Illinois, has been 
in poor health for the past several weeks 
and unable to be in his pulpit. But he is 
better now and hopes soon to be swinging 
along at his regular gait. During his ill- 
ness, his people at Bethel have helped carry 
the work in a very fine way. It has been 
good training for the church and helped to 
develcp real leadership. It is a pity that 
more churches do not show equal initiative 
in carrying their own services when there 
is need. 

Mr. Harvey E. Sims, the President of 
The Christian Publishing Association, and 
his family are planning a delightful trip in 
Europe this summer. They sail from 
Quebec on July 20, on the Empress of Scot- 
land, and will visit a number of the Euro- 
pean countries. They will sail for home 
August 19. If they can arrange to stay 
longer, they hope to visit the World Con- 
ference on Faith and Order at Lausanne. 
We are happy to have a promise from 
Brother Sims of some articles touching 
some phases of his tiip. 

That was a great occasion, the unveiling 
of the memorial which has been erected on 
the site of the Old Lebanon Church in Vir- 
ginia which the Christian Church or- 
ganized on July 7. An account is given on 
another page, being taken in most part from 
the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. That paper 
carried a cut of the memorial, which we 
hope soon to be able to publish. The Nor- 
folk Ledger-Dispatch and the Suffolk News- 
Herald also carried long accounts of this 
notable event. Later on we hope to print 
some of the addresses given on the occasion. 

The eighty-fourth session of the Eel 
River Conference will meet at Winona 
Lake, Indiana, August 15-21. Rev. R. W. 
Page is the president, Rev. Samuel Frantz 
the secretary. Rev. Alfred W. Hurst will 
have the Bible Hour each day, closing the 
morning session. Home Mission Secretary 
Sparks will deliver several addresses, as 
will also Judge Whitelock, Rev. Raymond 
G. Clark, Rev. H. G. Rowe, and others. The 
Sunday morning sermon will be by Dr. W. 
D. Samuels, one of the great favorites of 
the conference. A great attendance is ex- 
pected. 

Rev. Frank Thcmas, the son of former 
Home Mission Secretary Thomas and one 
cf our recent graduates from Yale Divinity 
School, has acecpted a ca!l to the pastorate 

(Continued on page twenty-two) 
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What of the Youth of Today 


school books that ought not to be permitted to 

drop out of common knowledge. It was that of 
the blind men who visited an elephant—and each found 
him to be an exceedingly different creature from what 
the others judged him. One chanced to hit upon his 
great ear and thought that an elephant is very like a fan, 
and another felt of his great leg and thought that an 
elephant is very like a tree, and another happened to get 
hold of his tail and was stubbornly sure that an elephant 
is very like a rope. And an elephant is scarcely like any 
of these things at all. Now the more we hear folks de- 
bate about what life is like, and whether it is getting 
worse or getting better, the more we apprecicte that 
story of the blind men and the elephant. Esp. ially is 
this true when it comes to discussions about ti.e youth 
of today. It seems to us that most who have written 
about youth think of them as a fan or a tree or a rope 
without seeming to realize that there is an infinite variety 
of youth and that you can not begin to give any reliable 
description of them with a single adjective. Young people 
are not like any one thing in particular, and they are 
certainly not like each other—as anyone knows who has 
to deal with any of the striking classifications of youth. 


T HERE is an old story which used to be in one of our 


T is strange how quickly some writers jump to con- 

clusions, and on what small facts they base great judg- 
ments. This was particularly noticeable in the editorial 
comment upon Lindbergh. Weighty periodicals assured 
us that he typified the youth of America. But he did 
nothing of the kind. He is typical of only a highly in- 
definite proportion of our young folks. There are multi- 
tudes who are wholly unlike him. The editor of one of 
the great religious journals of this land in his enthusiasm 
asked: “Have not hosts of men and women who have 
allowed themselves to fall into cynical estimates of ‘flam- 
ing youth’ had demonstrated to them the baselessness of 
their pessimism in the good sense, good manners and 
sound morals of this American lad?” They certainly 
had not. All that they had had demonstrated was that 
here was an unusually admirable type of young man. 
The very next flyers who crossed the Atlantic asked for 
beer as soon as they landed and otherwise conducted 
themselves in a manner which did not appeal to our pride 
in them. The point that we are making is that you can 
not go it blind in your characterization of youth any more 
than you can in your characterization of an elephant. 
There are youth today who are as clean and fine and 
purposeful as ever lived; and there are youth today who 
are as worthless and vile and dangerous as any genera- 
tion has ever known; and there are those of all shades 





of goodness and badness in between. Hence it is wholly 
misleading to speak of youth as though it was all one 
thing or the other. And youth itself does not want one 
to speak so. 


ECENTLY in these columns we wrote admiringly of 

two new books on youth. The one was Dr. Harper’s 
“Youth and Truth.” It is a fine, inspiring book and has 
called forth much favorable comment from the religious 
press. Dr. Harper is an optimist about youth. He would 
not be fit to be a college president and work with youth 
unless he was. But all his life he has lived among and 
worked with the type of youth who go to a strictly Chris- 
tian college and who beget optimism in the hearts of their 
leaders. We wonder if his optimism might not be slight- 
ly tinged if he had to work with another kind of youth— 
the kind often found in our factories and tobacco ware- 
houses and theaters and the kind who live up on the 
rich boulevards. He and President Caris are now in 
Columbia University studying college administration. We 
wonder if they would not get an entirely different slant 
on youth from that which they have learned from the 
high class young people in their own fine colleges if they 
should learn what is really going on in that great 
metropolis and how aggravating and almost hopeless are 
many of the youth upon which many business interests 
there have to depend. We have a recent letter from a 
Superintendent of Nursing in one of the big hospitals of 
that great city who has quite a different story to tell. 
For long years she has dealt with youth, and she finds 
them growing more irresponsible, and tells why: 

A few more sound thinkers on the essential phases might go a 
long way to straighten out the muddle we are in. It seems to 
me that we are all rushing somewhere, and apparently with no 
particular end in view. Is all we are doing, and the earnestness 
with which outstanding people have worked and are working, to 
be lost in this mad rush? We attempt to make the girl of today 
into the kind of nurse we think she ought to be. She has in- 
telligence, seems interested, and when constantly watched will try 
to approach what we teach her. On the other hand, the lack of 
responsibility, the unwillingness to see any need for any judgment 
except for their own pleasure, the lack of personal pride and the 
changing moral ideas, are shocking. One of my worst problems 
with these youngsters is that of making them understand that we 
expect fair returns for the salary we pay, and that that is impos- 
sible if they are cut after night. This huge old city where dances 
do not begin until ten and no one expects to get in until two or 
three in the morning, makes one question what the next generation 
will be like. 

HAT is that side of it. And if that superintending 

nurse and the doctors of that or any other great city 
hospital were to tell what they know about some of the 
diseases and delinquencies of hosts of young people, we 
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would have a picture of youth which is much more de- 
pressing. Whether it is worse or better than in the past, 
we see no use in trying to say. We suspect that it is 
worse in spots and better in spots. But youth are here, 
and it is foolish for us to try to deceive ourselves into 
thinking that they are all of one kind or that they are 
other than they are. It is ours to face the situation just 
as it is, and to make young people face it just as it is. 
That is the reason why it makes this writer indignant 
every time he hears some preacher or commencement 
speaker make a bid for popular applause by shouting, 
“Youth is all right!’ Earnest-hearted young people 
themselves resent that sort of shallow poppycock. They 
know that youth is not all right—else why those young 
criminals and other young wastrels of life, and why any 
need for evangelism and work of redemption? There are 
thousands of unprofitable and reckless and sinning youth. 
and it is our business as Christian people to make the 
better youth of our day—the youth of our colleges and 
our churches—face that fact, and to lay upon them the 
responsibility of reclaiming their fellow youngsters and 
winning them over to Christ and to Christian service for 
the good of the world. And this we can do and should do 
without making the good youth of our day—and their 
name is legion—feel that we have anything but the deep- 
est regard and the highest esteem for them and the 
largest possible hopes of their usefulness. 


te another way also this same principle applies. If we 


are not careful, we are going to bank on youth to do. 


a lot of things which youth is not going to get done. 
There is much being said nowadays about the “Youth 
Movement” and the “Idealism of Youth” and all that. 
But we older folks need to temper our hopes and not lay 
down on the job yet a while. Even the best of youth are 
a long way from agreed on what can be done and what 
should be done. They are not all even forward-looking 
by any means. Some of them are very reactionary. Who 
other than some of the young chaps in the American 
Legion have done more to suppress free speech or are 
more bitter against pacifism or are doing more to pro- 
mote many forms of militarism? In every generation, 
youth have been the most clamorous for war, and, taken 
all in all, the young people of our own day are a long 
way from disavowing that spirit yet. One needs only to 
listen to some of them telling what ought to be done in 
Mexico or to China to discover how many young people 
could easily be fanned into a war fever today. Youth 
as a whole—even our university-trained youth—have not 
been the flaming sword that we had hoped it might be in 
favor of prohibition! And our hopes are apt to be 
dampened in much the same way with reference to some 
of the great reforms we had expected youth to carry 
through in the Church. Some of the most sectarian 
people of our acquaintance are not very old, and some of 
the greatest sticklers we know for old dogmas and cer- 
tain forms of baptism or other ritual are still quite 
young. The Christian Endeavor and other young people’s 
societies of this country have not carried on, and are not 
carrying on now, any great fight against denominational- 
ism. They are in no little part pretty much biased to- 
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wards their own particular churches. And this brings 
us to the second book of which we spoke in the editorial 
mentioned above. It was Dr. Van Kirk’s “Youth and 
Christian Unity”. It is a great and needed book, and it 
gripped us hard. But it applies to only a part of youth, 
to only a part of even the youth of our churches. Some 
of our Christian young people are aflame with the spirit 
of Christian unity, but others of them in great numbers 
—both ministers and laymen—are almost as inveterately 
denominational as were their fathers. The well-known 
Dr. Henry A. Atkinson, who has had a wide touch with 
young people in his work against war through the World 
Alliance for International Friendship, senses this same 
thing and has this to say in the Federal Council Bulletin 
about the book: 

The one serious criticism of the book that can be made is based 
on the first chapter. The author follows the line that is taken by 
so many writers and speakers today “Youth is in revolt,” “Youth 
is lawless,” “Youth is helping to build a new Church,” “Youth 
aspires to Christian unity,” “Youth is set resolutely against war,” 
“Youth is loyal to the core.” (Some of these statements are Van 
Kirk’s, others are taken from a current magazine.) I find myself 
asking, “What youth are these writers talking about?” For in- 
stance, Van Kirk says that youth is willing to follow Jesus, the 
young man, and in another place that they have no patience with 
the teachings of that group which insists on Nordic superiority. 
As a matter of fact, however, the leaders of this latter school are 
all young. Stoddard is a young man, and those who follow his 
philosophy are “of the younger generation.” His first book was 
written when he was “very youthful”. . . . Most of the churches 
are drawing the lines closer than at any other time in the last 
ten or fifteen years and many of the leaders in this new denomina- 
tional emphasis are young men. I was shocked some time ago to 
hear a group of “promotional secretaries” in one of our most 
prominent communions express. sentiments that I really thought 
were “out-of-date”, dead, buried, and forgotten, and two of these 
men were men of the age of the author of this volume. 

NE can not deny the obvious fact that youth is not 

yet giving the mighty impact that we had hoped 
the youth of this coming generation would be giving to- 
wards the highest forms of idealism. There are those 
in great numbers who are—and they are the ones of 
whom The Herald and Dr. Harper and others are re- 
ferring when we speak out our hope in youth and the 
great things which are to come from the heart and hand 
of youth. But we need to use language more discriminat- 
ingly. There are youth who are strong and pure and 
idealistic and there are youth who are not. And it will 
take the ultimate wisdom and zeal of the former to win 
over or neutralize the influence of the latter. In every 
phase of life, in every movement for reconstruction and 
reform, this will be true. In other words, there is no in- 
alienable and universal virtue in youth simply because it 
is youth, no more than there is in old age simply because 
it is old age. Some young people are prematurely old in 
their mental outlook, just as many older people are ever 
alert and virile in their idea of things. It all depends 
upon the individual. And it will take the combined and 
ceaseless power of all who are wise and good among both 
the young and the old to carry the issues of the Kingdom 
against the wiles of the evil. The ultimate victory must 
be ours. But it will come only through that eternal vigi- 
lance which always and everywhere can pay the heavy 
price of victory. 
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The Trend of Events 


Why Fight Over Theology at Princeton? 

A very striking comment upon the theological controversy 
which has waged about Princeton University so bitterly during 
the past few years has been furnished by the reply given by that 
institution to the recent Anti-Saloon League questionnaire with 
reference to drinking in the universities and colleges of this coun- 
try. Princeton and the University of Wisconsin were the only 
large universities reporting any appreciable amount of drinking. 
Princeton reported the number to be “very large, much more than 
one-half of the students” being given to the habit. This is cer- 
tainly a startling statement to come from a university which 
stands under the shadow of the theological seminary which has 
been so widely proclaimed as rockribbed Fundamentalist in the- 
clogy. Professor Machen, of that seminary, has made _ himself 
notorious by his scathingly bitter attacks upon “Modernism” both 
inside and outside of the Presbyterian Church. And both last 
year and this, the Presbyterian General Assembly was plagued 
with a most unseemly squabble between the liberals and con- 
servatives for the control of that seminary. 

But if “much more than one-half” of the students at Prince- 
ton University, of which this notable seminary is a part, are 
criminals before the law through the purchase and use of liquor, 
we are wondering why all this fight among the Presbyterians over 
the theology of that institution. It seems to us that it would have 
been eminently more proper and far more religious if the last Gen- 
eral Assembly had spent its energies upon the liquor-drinking and 
law-breaking propensities of the student body of that great uni- 
versity rather than in a squabble over its theology. And if that’s 
the type of Fundamentalism which long has held sway at Prince- 
ton, it is no wonder that a good many Presbyterians are beginning 
to think that Princeton needs another and better brand of the 
Christian religion. 

And in this connection it is highly interesting to recall the fact 
that Professor Machen, this arch defender of the faith, was one 
of the signers of a wet petition which circulated in that area last 
summer. Evidently Princeton has rather a wet brand of Funda- 
mentalism. 


America’s Jurisprudence Has Elephantiasis 

So cumbersome have become the methods and machinery of 
jurisprudence, and such an obvious impediment to justice and to 
the enforcement of law, that it is becoming irksome even to law- 
yers themselves. A typical instance of this sort of thing was a 
simple case of robbery the trial of which should have been dis- 
posed of in a day or two but which took a fortnight in one of the 
New York courts and resulted in a printed record of 938 pages. 
Criticizing such verbosity, the appelate court gives this mild 
rebuke: 

The frequency with which these large records in very simple 
cases have recently come to this court, filled to a great extent with 
irrelevant colloquy between the court and counsel, makes it neces- 
sary that something should be said so that the practice may be 
avoided in the future. 

But it wil! take something stronger than that to stop the use- 
less length to which legal processes are dragged to the detriment 
and often defeat of both justice and law enforcement. Nowhere 
else—in business, in the educational world, in professional circles 
of any kind—is such “elephantine procedure” permitted as daily 
disgraces the conduct of trials in our court rooms. Says The New 
York Times: 


Verbosity in the court room is only one phase of an inflated 
legal procedure which clogs the calendars, makes justice expensive 
and often results in turning suits at law into endurance tests. It 
begins with tautological bills of indictment in scores of counts that 
frequently have to be cut down wholesale. It continues with the 
exhausting selection of juries to the accompaniment of challenges, 
peremptory and puerile. It wends its way through a bog of super- 
fluous or irrelevant testimony, through the reading of monumental 
contributions “into the record,” through those colloquies of which 
the appellate division complains. Battles are staged over technical 
points; the Sapiro-Ford jury in Detroit must have grown footsore 


wandering in and out of the jury box while court and counsel 
fought out elaborate points at law. The basic idea seems to be 
that if a pinch of salt is good for the soup a pound of salt is 
simply splendid. 

And all this elephantine procedure flourishes among a people 
that specializes in efficiency, that is always studying wastes and 
costs and overhead, that insists time is money. It is a bad habit 
which, like many bad habits, is best handled by summary action. 
Admonition from the bench might be followed by action from the 
bench to penalize clutter and delay. 


The Prevention of Blindness 

Something of the great work which is being done by the “Na- 
tional Committee for the Prevention of Blindness” is indicated in 
the annual report which is being sent to the 20,000 members of the 
organization. In the eighteen years since the origin of the move- 
ment, the percent of children in the schools for the blind who lost 
their sight because of ophthalmia neonatorum (babies’ sore eyes) 
has been reduced more than fifty-one percent. Thus the principal 
cause of blindness for centuries is being quite effectively com- 
batted. Clinics have now been established for testing the eyesight 
of children even before they attend school, it being found possible 
to test the sight of children as young as two to six years. In 1913 
there were in the United States only two sight-saving classes for 
the education of children with serious defective vision. Now there 
are 265 such classes, though it is claimed that that is only five 
percent of the number really needed. Through well organized 
sight-conservation work in several of the largest industries of 
the country, as high as ninety-nine percent of the expense previous- 
ly incurred through eye accidents and as high as ninety-two per- 
cent of the time previously lost as the result of eye accidents have 
been saved. 

oO 


The Disciples of Christ may well feel pleased with the high 
standing which is being won by its newest periodical, The Chris- 
tian, of Kansas City, Mo. This journal represents the liberal wing 
of that church and has advocated “open membership” with a fear- 
lessness and aggressiveness which heretofore has been unknown 
among even the liberal periodicals of the immersionist churches. 
Writing in this journal, Professor Edward S. Ames, one of its 
brilliant columnists, points out some of the common-sense adapta- 
tions in Christian practice which have been made for which there 
is no specific and literal warrant in the Scriptures: 


If the Disciples would acquaint themselves with their own 
history they would realize why the present tendency toward the 
practice of open membership is spreading so rapidly. They would 
see that it is not just the caprice of a few erratic ministers but is 
the expression of the century-old ideal of Christian union and of 
the following characteristics: common-sense adaptation of meth- 
ods as represented by the adoption, without explicit scriptural war- 
rant, of instrumental music, organized missionary societies, re- 
ligious journals, colleges, surpliced choirs, the substitution of 
grape-juice for wine, the discarding of feet-washing, pensioning 
ministers, women national secretaries, the right hand of fellow- 
ship as a ceremony of reception of members, the Y. P. S. C. E., 
community churches, radio-broadcasting, parsonages, church auto- 
mobiles, standard publications for Sunday-schools, and the Sun- 
day-schools themselves! 
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Some 65,000 copies of the Scriptures have been sent on tele- 
graphic orders by the American Bible Society for use among the 
refugees in the flooded areas. The Society’s Central and South- 
western agencies and the Agency for the Colored People in the 
United States are working in the refugee camps and report grate- 
ful appreciation for the donation of Scriptures, not only by flood 
sufferers, but by officials of the Red Cross and others. The work 
that is being done in Louisiana has been done with the advice and 
approval of the Louisiana Flood Director, John M. Parker. A 
further service for the Society will appear as the refugees begin 
to return. Homes and churches will need the Book of Books as 
the corner stone of their reconstruction. 








Crusade With Christ 


A Ringing Challenge to Young People* 


BY REV. DANIEL A. POLING, D. D. 


International President of the Christian Endeavor Movement 


years of Christian Endeavor another 

than Francis E. Clark is responsible 
for the opening address of an International 
Convention, but he is not silent here. Be- 
yond the words of any man to define the 
significance of his presence, he lives among 
us and carries on with us. He has but gone 
to his coronation. The work he began, the 
movement founded and led into world-wide 
acceptance and achievement, these, under 
God, shall win yet greater triumphs. But 
he has, and can have, no successor. He re- 
mains the St. Francis of the young, Father 
Endeavor Clark for the centuries. At a 
suitable moment this convention shall pause 
to honor itself by remembering him. To- 
night in the richness of his memory we seek 
in all that we shall say to be at least worthy 
of his spirit. ; 

The war taught us that no system yet 
devised by man can keep men from each 
other’s throats when fear crashes the 
cymbals. And Fear’s bloody twin is Pride. 
These two, exploited by lust for gain, can 
meke a continental welter overnight and 
have the world in battle grips by the sec- 
ond dawn. 


78 ONIGHT for the first time in all the 


The political and social economists as- 
sured us that the close of the Nineteenth 
Century ushered out forever the menace of 
general armed conflict; that it would not be 
sanctioned by the worker, that he had been 
internationalized; and that it could not be 
financed—that wealth would not consent to 
waste itself. But Sarajevo crashed the 
cymbals and logic was given a brutal death. 
Over the ravished fields and cities of 
Europe; above the fences of whitening 
skulls and the crimson bubbles fading from 
the seas, stands clear and high the great 
conclusion, “Without me ye can do noth- 
ing.” Civilization’s ultimatum is “Christ 
or Chaos;” and the rallying call of this, the 


thirty-first International Convention of 
Christian Endeavor is “Crusade with 
Christ”. 


Crusade with Christ to win a warless 
world.. He was named the Prince of Peace. 
At his advent was born an anthem of 
propaganda that has survived for eighteen 
hundred years. His Sermon on the Mount 
is the epic of human brotherhood. He chal- 
Icnges us to engage the impossible when he 
commands, “Love your enemies”; but he ac- 
cepts for himself the obligation to produce 
the ultimate triumph when he declares, “I 
am the way”! Crusade with Christ! 

We entered into a solemn covenant to end 
war. We over-swore ourselves. In the 
crash of worlds we lost our reason and 


*Delivered Saturday evening, July 2, at the open- 
ing session of the International Christian Endeavor 
Convention, Cleveland, Ohio, 


sought to make of conflict itself a vehicle of 
peace. ‘But we have not only failed to ac- 
complish that which we promised to per- 
form, we have as yet failed to make an ade- 
quate endeavor. Those with whom we sealed 
the holy pact lie maimed or dead. They 
took the vow in deadly earnest. They gave 
the “last full measure of devotion.” But 
we who offered all to Mars have yet to 
learn that peace is priceless. 

We have tried the way of fear and price. 
We have experimented with balance of 
power agreements. We have placed our 
trust in selfish alliances. We have gone to 
the end of the road with traditional states- 
manship and we have found at the last only 
a catastrophe that has all but wrecked man. 
In a school of horrors we have learned that 
Edith Cavell was right: “Patriotism is not 
enough.” “J am the way” remains as the 
only alternative. Christian Endeavorers, 
crusade with Christ! 

Youth lifts himself in flight across the 
Atlantic. Through the unchartered ether 
he sweeps, as toward the pole star of 
destiny, to the glowing objects of his will. 
Let youth claim peace today! Give to this 
mighty gathering a voice of brotherhood 
that shall be heard to the end of the earth. 
Let Cleveland 1927 open an epoch of good 
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STUDDERT KENNEDY’S “FAITH” 
OW is it proved? 


It isn’t proved, you fool; it can’t be 
proved. 
How can you prove a victory before 


It's won? How can you prove a man who 


leads 
To be a leader worth the following, 
Unless you follow to the death, and out 
Beyond mere death, which is not anything 
But Satan's life upon eternal life? 
Well—God’'s my leader, and | hold that he 
Is good, and strong enough to work his plan 
And purpose out to its appointed end. 


I walk’in crowded streets, where men 

And women, mad with lust, loose-lipped and 
lewd, 

Go promenading down to hell's wide gates; 

Yet have I looked into my mother’s eyes 

And seen the light that never was on sea 

Or land, the light of love, pure love and true, 

And on that love I bet my life... . 


.... 1 bet my life on beauty, truth 

And love; not abstract, but incarnate truth; 

Not beauty’s passing shadow, but its self, 

Its very self made flesh—love realized. 

I bet my life on Christ, Christ crucified. 
—The Baptist. 
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will. Launch here a movement that shall 
enlist all national, State, provincial, city, 
district, and local unions of Christian En- 
deavor, with their four million members, in 
a campaign to pledge our members and all 


others we may enlist, to pledge these to cru- 
sade with Christ for peace. I recommend 
that the trustees of this international body 
appoint a commission of five or seven mem- 
bers to meet at the call of the World’s 
Chiistian Endeavor Union with similar 
commissions that may be appointed by 
the British Christian Endeavor Union, the 
European Christian Endeavor Union, the 
Christian Endeavor Unions of Germany, 
Australia, India, China, Japan, and by all 
other national and international agencies of 
our interracial and interdenominational fel- 
lowship. I further recommend that we con- 
sider with these several commissions ways 
and means for making effective a world- 
wide youth crusade for peace. It would be 
particularly appropriate for the general 
secretary of the International Society of 
Christian Endeavor to serve as executive 
secretary of our commission. 


What more fitting memorial to Francis 
E. Clark than this! Here joins the cause 
that called his life in youth and that became 
in later years veritably his passion. For it, 
he left the comforts of home to become with 
Harriet Clark, his wife, a wanderer across 
the face of the earth. To it he dedicated 
his time and talents without reservation, 
and in it he poured his body and his soul. 
We shall see him always as we saw him in 
London, with the flags of the nations 
grouped about the monogram of our move- 
ment and above his royal head. The voice 
that spoke to the world then has died upon 
his pulseless lips, but his spirit is the bugle 
on ahead. The legions are afield in every 
land and the common watchword is: “What 
Christ did teach. Each man for his brother 
first, and Heaven then for each.” Christian 
Endeavorers for Christ and the Church, 
march on! 


But let the record be complete and true 
to both the genius of our movement and the 
success requirement of a Christian enter- 
prise. “Without me ye can do nothing” is 
civilization’s ultimatum; nor is it less than 
the first personal requirement for each 
crusader. We may talk with easy sentences 
in a kind of superficial eloquence about a 
new world order, but there can be no new 
world without new men and women to build 
it. Science can clear a fever-laden jungle. 
Reason can achieve the logical form of an 
association between nations. Force can 
destroy an empire and raise a state. But 
only God can build the new and warless 
world, for he alone can make new creatures 
out of fear and pride-led men. 

“Personal allegiance to and acceptance of 
Jesus Christ” has defined the spirit of our 
program for the past year. By the unan- 
imous vote of the representatives of the 
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denominations and commissions whose dele- 
gates sit in this convention, it has been 
made the legend of our plans for the two 
years just ahead. Personal acceptance of 
and allegiance to Jesus Christ! Crusade 
with Christ! The two are one! To go with 
him in his world-saving way, we must be 
with him. Beyond all creedal statements 
and including them, this trumpet is the 
challenge to be Christians and “to do what- 
ever he would like to have us do.” Here 
our program stands or falls. Here enters 
victory or defeat. We can do all things 
through Christ. We can only fall without 
him. 

For me, Evangelism is first. Youth needs 
preeminently not technical education, but an 
informed and vitalized heart. Out of the 
heart are the issues of life. Organize in per- 
sonal evangelism. In our union activities 
let us come alongside the city federations 
of churches to participate in visitational 
evang2lism; and let no pastor ever fail to 
have in congregational evangelism the one 
hundred percent loyalty and participation of 
his Christian Endeavorers. Bible study 
classe; and mission study classes, as well 
as classes definitely organized to study per- 
sonal work, should be dedicated to the su- 
preme business of bringing young and old 
into personal acceptance of and allegiance 
to Je;us Christ. We must have our part 
in seeing to it that Christian education is 
unfalteringly and preeminently Christian. 
Nor s)all we forget that “The letter killeth, 
but the spirit giveth life.” It is here that 
we come upon the great dynamic, the great 
dynamic without which, as without him, we 
can do nothing. 

The Christian Endeavor movement has 
become not only interdenominational but 
interracial and world-wide, because it has 
been always, and above all things else, 


Christian. Christ alone is universal. And 
because he is universal, he shall reign 
“where’er the sun doth his successive 


journeys run.” Let us build upon this sure 
found :tion the new or the enlarging struc- 
ture cf service. Stand fast upon the cove- 
nant. Christian Endeavorers, do not con- 
sent to compromise your peculiar signifi- 
cance, which is peculiarly your strength. 
Write it as your leadership may recom- 
mend, as your practice and judgment may 
indicate as appropriate and most effective; 
but write it strong and lift it high. In it 
are joined practical psychology, sound 
pedagogy, a great tradition, a world-wide 
harmony and the passion of youth to make 
Christ King over all. 

Here center the loyalties of our move- 
ment; loyalty to the Church—your church; 
loyalty to your church as to your home. I 
am invariably suspicious of the individual 
who discusses with favor an international- 
ism that does not begin in patriotism—be- 
gin there, though it should not end there. 
And I am as poorly satisfied with the per- 
son who is so engrossed with unity that he 
forgets or neglects the unit. Christian En- 
deavorers, crusade for the Church! Under 

(Continued on page fifteen) 
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Young Europe 


A Study of the Youth Movement 


BY DOROTHY HALL 


AROLD F. BING, a likeable young 
H Englishman with a good deal of 

quiet vitality and humorous earnest- 
ness, was in the United States for two 
months in the spring talking about the 
European Youth Movement; and as Or- 
ganizing Secretary of the British Federa- 
tion of Youth he knows whereof he speaks. 
Since the Youth Movement is denounced in 
the American press as revolutionary and 
atheistic, Mr. Bing found himself, some- 
what to his bewilderment, labeled as a 
“Red,” and became accustomed to glimpsing 
censorious representatives of the police 
force in his audiences. The American 
Legion likewise kept track of his engage- 
ments, as witnessed by the fact that one 
of their number called up the dean of Earl- 
ham College, Richmond, Indiana, the day 
before Mr. Bing was to speak there and 
warned him that he was harboring a dan- 
gerous Communist. The dean, however, 
was not perturbed, having received the same 
warning a few weeks before in regard to 
Frederick Libby, Secretary of the National 
Council for Prevention of War! 

It is painful to contemplate the inevitable 
disappointment of anybody who tracks 
down Mr. Bing with the expectation of be- 
ing horrified at his expressions of extreme 
radicalism. What Mr. Bing says is apt to 
be very, very reasonable. 
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STILL STANDS THE CROSS 


TILL stands the Cross on Calvary’s brow; 
The milling multitudes and thou 
Art also there. 


Still bleeds the Christ to make men free; 
His crown of thorns he wears for thee 
Who standeth near. 


Still whirls the lash, still falls the spit on him; 
Thou seest all, mid shadows dim 
Thou gazest on. 

Dost thou not hear the mockers cry: 


“To death! To death! Come, crucify 

this king!" 

Still wait the executioners with spike and 
sword; 

Where are his followers that called him 
Lord? 

And thou so near... 

Still cast they lots and rend his clothes 
again; 

His eyes with tears of pity fill, and then 


He looks on thee. 


Still waits the Cross on Calvary’s brow; 
Must Christ in ———- die whilst thou 
Art gazing on.. 

Dost thou not the mockers cry: 


“To death! To death! Come, crucify 
this king!" 
—Marcus Bach, in “The Oracle.” 
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Feeling that there is a complete failure 
on this side of the Atlantic to appreciate 
the European Youth Movement, its deriva- 
tion and its purpose, Mr. Bing began by 
sketching in the background. 

“The European Youth Movement,” he ex- 
plained, “differs essentially from the youth 
movements known before in history, such 
as the Children’s Crusade, the juvenile 
Flagellants, the rising of students in 
Japan. Those were all concerned with some 
specific problem and were temporary in 
character. The Youth Movement today is 
neither local nor temporary, nor is it con- 
cerned with one specific problem. It faces 
all the challenges with which the modern 
world confronts youth, and it is ready to 
deal with them on basic principles. 


“In thinking of the Youth Movement in 
Europe one has to get rid of the idea that 
it is a kind of organization or society, some- 
thing one can join. Again and again I am 
asked by somebody, ‘Where can I get in 
touch with the Youth Movement?’ It is as 
if some one said to you over here, ‘Where 
can I get in touch with Puritanism?’ It is 
in the sense of ‘going forward,’ ‘developing,’ 
that we can best understand the term. I 
might define the Youth Movement as a 
spiritual renaissance which has taken place 
among the youth of Europe, a sort of inner 
urge. It is not a peace movement in the 
specific sense; nor is it a postwar phenom- 
enon. To be sure the generation that went 
to war and is now in the youth movement 
has a distinct anti-war feeling, but those 
who have grown up since the war are in- 
spired more by a desire for contact with 
the youth of other countries. The move- 
ment can be traced back to the close of the 
nineteenth century, when it began as a re- 
volt against the conditions then existing. 
Four main tendencies provoked it: the me- 
chanization of life, whereby, men and 
women were becoming mere cogs in a fac- 
tory system and the process of industry was 
killing their souls; the materialization of 
ideals and the emphasis on material wealth 
as a standard; the increasing artificiality 
and conventionality of life as people became 
concentrated in cities; and the gradual mili- 
tarization of European life, including the 
oppressive methods of home and school. 

“Then came the war. The youth of 
Europe had been too long drilled not to 
accept it, and in England, as I know, and 
undoubtedly in other countries, the war 
was presented in a form which seemed to 
coincide with the ideals of the Youth Move- 
ment. So on the whole youth welcomed the 
war because it seemed to be an emancipa- 
tion from old tyrannies; but it should be re- 
membered that five thousand young men 
went to prison in England rather than 
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fight, and there were a few in every Euro- 
pean country. 

“The spirit of the movement was kept 
alive. A feeling of having been betrayed 
was dawning on the youth of Europe. They 
began to realize that the real motives of the 
war were economic and this was proved by 
the secret treaties. They perceived that by 
shooting down other young men _ they 
weren’t really bringing nearer the peace of 
the world. The development of the prole- 
tarian youth movement in Central Europe, 
strengthened by hunger, fomented revolu- 
tion and helped to bring about the end of 
the war sooner than was expected. But 
they found that revolution proved to be 
merely the transference of war from some- 
body else’s territory to their own. Nine- 
teen-nineteen was one of the _ blackest 
periods of disillusionment Europe had ever 
seen, and it was followed by economic chaos. 

“A wave of realism manifested itself 
throughout the Youth Movement which be- 
gan to find expression in practical ways. 
The old romanticism still survived, but 
there was something else alongside of it. 
Ideals were translated into terms of actual 
living. The students who came back from 
the trenches were up against the problem 
of feeding themselves while they completed 
their education. This situation was the oc- 
casion of the development of student 
kitchens and co-operative societies. Ideals 
of service and fellowship were put into 
practice. 

“As for the religious thought of youth: 
in what sense is it true that European 
youth is anti-Christian? If you regard 
Christianity as a hierarchical form it cer- 
tainly is. There is no place for religion of 
that kind in the Youth Movement, which is 
absolutely sincere and wants to put its re- 
ligion into practice. There is no sympathy 
on their part for the wealth of the clergy, 
no sympathy for the church which was the 
chief recruiting platform during the war, 
the church which morally owed allegiance 
to the Prince of Peace but actually brought 
cannons into the house of God and placed 
them before his altar. 

But the Youth Movement is not anti-re- 
ligious. So far as its morality is con- 
cerned it is much higher than that of con- 
ventional society. There is a general rejec- 
tion of formal and ritual religion, and a 
reaction against the asceticism of Christian- 
ity. The youth of today hold the Greek 
ideal of the unity of personality; they feel 
that the body should be the perfect instru- 
ment for the expression of mind and soul. 
Again and again different groups of the 
Youth Movement have agreed to cut out al- 
cohol and tobacco, because they felt that 
these things interfered with the fullest 
physical development. 

“Of course the phase the Youth Move- 
ment is passing through now is a dangerous 
one. What was a spontaneous, unorganized 
movement has been broken up into different, 
organizations pursuing various ends, and 
this process runs the risk of being overdone. 

(Continued on page sixteen) 
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Progress in Prohibition 


BY JAMES PHILLIPS 


may think that great reforms mature 

and grow slowly, and here the truth 
is made manifest by actual experience. We 
are reminded of this by the thought of many 
people that the country would be trans- 
fcrmed by the simple passage of the prohibi- 
tion law. And this might have been the 
case had all the people been law-abiding 
Christian folks. Many persons could not 
penetrate the depths that this reform, like 
all other great reforms, would be fought by 
its enemies to the last atom of their strength 
and mercenary ability, arresting progress 
at every turn in the rugged pathway. 

For the moment, view this lineup: On the 
side of reform, we have God-fearing Chris- 
tian men and women, representatives of the 
best that is in life; against this reform, we 
have God-defying men and women that 
reach to the very depths of despond. Choose 
carefully and prayerfully your alignment, 
remembering we have a church class of 
men and women, and a booze class of men 
and women. You can’t pray one way and 
patronize the other. Still in the face cf 
seemingly innumerable and insurmountable 
obstacles, prohibition has made great strides 
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THE SEA THAT IS DEAD 


I LOOKED upon a sea, and lo, ‘twas dead, 

Although by Hermon’s snows and Jordan's 
river fed. 

Whence came a fate so dire? 
soon told, 

All that it got it fast did hold. 

All tributary streams found here their grave 

Because that sea received and never gave. 


A FTER a few years of prohibition, we 


The tale’s 


Oh, sea that’s dead, help me to know and feel 
That selfish grasp and greed my doom will 
seal. 
Help me, O Christ, myself, my best, to give, 
That | may others bless, and, like thee, live. 
—Selected. 
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toward an untrammeled goal. Of course, the 
wet propagandists are making superhuman 
efforts to belittle every gain recorded by the 
drys, but the drys are pushing forward at 
every point of the compass. Although in 
these few short years cf partial prohibition, 
it has torn down the shades from the front 
windows of many thousand saloons that once 
flourished in this land of, ours; and in one 
year the Federal Treasury has collected in 
fines and forfeitures more than five million 
and a quarter dcllars for dry law violations, 
besides collecting $420,000 in fines and pen- 
alties on manufactured intoxicants. In the 
same time federal sleuths captured in this 
nefarous trade 12,230 distilleries, 12,250 
stills, 6,000 autos, and 187 boats. 

The working classes have reaped the ben- 
efits of a decent living. Prohibition has 
saved for this class many millions of dollars 
of surplus, unquestionably; it has raised the 
environment in these homes, and has given 


the families a cleaner and purer character. 
It is a great economic advance. Therefore 
prohibition has been remarkably successful, 
when viewed from a governmental and po- 
litical standard, as is evidenced by the cap- 
ture of 14,220,000 gallons of wild cat beer, 
and 1,250,000 gallons of whisky and rum. 
Moonshine mash netted twelve and a quarter 
millicn gallons to the cause. America’s dry 
navy seized 223 vessels that were attempting 
to smuggle liquors into the United States, 
and saved 3037 persons from death at sea. 
When you once know that a large number 
of citizens of this country have assumed an 
attitude of hostility, hazardous disobedience, 
and nullification toward this law, you will 
readily note this reform law is not unique, 
as there were thirteen persons killed by dry 
agents, and in this same year six federal 
officers lost their lives. This objection hap- 
pens to all reform laws, because these op- 
posing citizens will attempt to nullify any 
measure, or law, that does not coincide with 
their views, appetites, and interests. Thus 
far prohibition has been cne chief factor in 
uncovering and revealing lawlessness. 
Prohibition is practical, and its support- 
ers outnumber by many its foes, and today 
prohibition enforcement is more promising 
than at any time since its enactment. We 
feel that if a nation-wide vote were taken to- 
day on the subject of prohibiticn, the wets 
would be covered and smothered by the fall- 
ing dry votes, or ballots. Then, too, do you 
know that the economic gain to the United 
States annually exceeds six billion dollars? 
However, a still more important feature and 
gain is that made morally and spiritually, 
and the protective influence it has thrown 
about family and social life. This is all 
most important. We are, just now, for the 
first time, driving from cover the concealed 
forces of evil which have been for many 


years gnawing at the vitals of the nation, 


and now they are being largely and fully 
disclcsed. This tumultuous condition has 
been foreseen, and it is regarded as the be- 
ginning of the end in our crusade for an up- 
right, sober nation. 

Commissioner Haynes says: “The amaz- 
ing thing about the progress of the first sev- 
en years of prohibition is not that it is diffi- 
cult to enforce, but that it has been so suc- 
cessfully enforced, and so generally ob- 
served as it has been. Even a generation 
is not too long to wait for final judgment 
concerning a great forward crusade for hu- 
manity. We must remember that prohibi- 
tion is the greatest effort for human ad- 
vancement and betterment ever attempted in 
history. We believe national prohibition to 
be a source of national strength, actual as 
well as potential—and we therefore do not 
propose to stand silently by and see the 
Eighteenth Amendment nullified by public 
contempt or indifference.” 

Dayton, Ohio. 
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At Prayer Time 


Take my yoke upon you and learn of me, 
for I am meek and lowly of heart, and ye 
shall find rest unto your souls—Matt. 11: 
29. 

o 

This is one way in which we may be al- 
ways learning—learning of the Master by 
the practice of the Christian life. It is the 
one way that is open to all, irrespective of 
race or station; and it is one way that all 
must pursue if we obtain the intimate spir- 
itual enlightenment that is so often spoken 
of in Christian utterance. 

Naturally one first wonders if Jesus felt 
that outward circumstances would be sud- 
denly changed very materialiy if men and 
women would take his yoke upon them. But, 
however much we would like to answer 
“yes,” we must say “probably not.” Jesus 
has no material convenience at once to of- 
fer. Even some serious inquirers have 
asked why Jesus did not deal with definite 
reforms and other corrections. Indeed it 
would help much if he had. Yet this appeal 
is not weakened; for even after we have a 
reasonably well-adjusted outer life, there 
will still be a timely and a winning force 
in these words of our Lord. 

For it does seem true, that there is a 
vast amount to be known about Christ that 
cannot come from reading, listening, or dis- 
cussing points of belief. These are of in- 
estimable value, of course. But to under- 
take the life, to put one’s hand to the plow, 
to endure and still work on in the enter- 
prise of the Kingdom—from such sources 
as these come the clearer knowledge and 
the deeper assurances for the Christian 
heart. 

Let us pray to be led even more along 
these lines that lead into this more vital 
knowledge of Jesus. 

S 

“Take my life and let it be 
Consecrated, Lord, to thee. 

Take my moments and my days 
Let them flow in ceaseless praise; 
Take my hands and let them move 
At the impulse of thy love; 

Take my feet and let them be 
Swift and beautiful for thee.” 


Oo 


Jesus went among the multitudes with 
his outbreaking sense of the presence of 
the heavenly Father, longing to share it 
with them. He knew that no one else could 
give them what he could. No rabbi, whose 
“yoke” they might put on, would be able 
to do for them what the heavenly Father 
would do for them through him. They 
would find the heavenly Father by begin- 
ning to live the kind of life in which Jesus 
has found him, and Jesus would, through 
personal companionship, lead them into this 
kind of life. They must “learn of him.” 
Jesus’ kind of life was the “meek and low- 


ly” life; that is, the kind of life that ceases: 


at every point to try to put some other man 
at a disadvantage, and instead tries to share 


with others any advantage that one has ac- 
quired for himself.—Dean Bosworth. 


oO 


The figure of the yoke has wide sugges- 
tion. Does it still apply? 

It is a common saying that Jesus saw a 
“yoked” humanity; men and women bear- 
ing burdens for which they were not re- 
sponsible; carrying strains that overtaxed 
their endurance; doing exhausting work in 
which they had few privileges and scant 
reward. 

Compared with this, how different the 
type of Service and of life that Jesus urged; 
truly his yoke is easy and his burden is 
light! He is meek, not austere; lowly of 
heart, not haughty. 

And who can doubt that Jesus was speak- 
ing from conviction that was tested in his 
own experience. His viewpoint and his ap- 
proach to life had proved sustaining even 
to him. Lonely, there was the higher fel- 
“7 >) 


O Love Divine! that stooped to share 
Our sharpest pang, our bitterest tear, 

On thee we cast each earthborn care, 
We smile at pain, while thou art near. 








Though long the weary way we tread, 

And sorrow crown each lingering 
year, 

No path we shun, no darkness dread, 

Our hearts still whispering, thou art 
near. 


When drooping pleasure turns to grief, 

And trembling faith is changed to 
fear, 

The murmuring wind, the quivering 


eat, 
Shall softly tell us thou art near. 


On thee we fling our burdening woe, 
O Love Divine, forever dear; 

Content to suffer while we know, 
Living or dying, thou art near! 

L —Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

S 
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lowship; weary, there was a conscience void 
of offense toward God and man; wrongly 
treated, the Father understood, confused 
and perplexed or sorrowed, there was the 
consolation of faith in a sympathetic and 
an overruling Providence. 

May God help us to keep such outstanding 
experience and belief in our Christian out- 
look and service. 

o 


We would leave, O God, to thee, 
Every anxious care and fear; 
Thou the troubled thought can see, 
Thou canst dry the bitter tear. 


On this faith we fain would rest; 
Strengthen thou its blessed power! 
Steadfast keep it in our breast, 
Through each dark and trying hour. 
—Gaskell. 
0 


Christianity means to me: 

A new spirit of love, service, and sacri- 
fice in humanity. 

A relief from the heavy burden of re- 
morse for past errors, blunders, and sins. 

An ever growing aspiration for the future 
and an ever increasing power toward 
achievement. 

Faith in ourselves and in our fellow-men, 


in our infinite possiblities because of our 
infinite inheritance. 

Faith in the great enterprise in which 
God’s loyal children are engaged, that of 
making a new world out of this old world, 
a faith which failure does not discourage 
nor death destroy. 

Faith in a leader who both sets us our 
task and shares it with us; the longer we 
follow him and work with him, the more 
worthy to be loved, trusted, and followed 
does he seem to us to be. 

Faith in a companionable God whom we 
cannot understand, still less definite, but 
with whom we can be acquainted, as a 
child is acquainted with his mysterious 
Mother. 

Faith in our present possession of a 
deathless life of the spirit which we share 
with our Father of our spirits and our di- 
vinely appreciated leader.—Lyman Abbott. 

Sl 

The mountains lift their crests so high 
that weary clouds, which have no rest in the 
sky, love to come to them, and, wrapping 
about their tops, distill moisture upon them. 
Thus mountains hold commerce with God’s 
invisible ocean, and, like good men, draw 
supplies from the unseen. 

When the tide has been coming in, I have 
often seen how it chafed and fretted, run- 
ning into some narrow-mouthed bay, fill- 
ing it, swirling it round, and lapping upon 
the shores, till by and by, still flowing, and 
flowing, and flowing, it filled the bay full. 
The tide had spent itself: there ran a 
smoothing ripple all over the surface, and 
the whole bay at last was at rest. And so 
the soul, while yet it is being filled, is dis- 
turbed by ripples and eddies; and by and 
by, when it shall have been filled full of 
the power and presence of God, it will be 
satisfied, perfectly at peace, full of joy.— 
Beecher. 

o 

The yoke suggests his presence, his aid, 
his heart-interest; and this is the basis of 
a large portion of the Christian experience. 
Those who know him best, realize that— 

There are unbounded good desires and no- 
ble purposes quickened within us when we 
realize the Master present; 

Disturbed feelings, caused by trouble, or 
perplexity are calmed when we realize him 
near; 

Wrong desires, go from us when we think 
of him being with us. 

Fears depart, faith becomes strong, sor- 
row is comforted, and hope is more eternal 
when in his companionship and service we 
learn more and more of him. 

Oo 

Heavenly Father, I humbly pray that I 
may make these discoveries in the treasures 
of rest. May every new circumstance un- 
veil to me some deeper secret in thy pres- 
ence. May the turbulent season be a min- 
ister helping me in the quest of the un- 
searchable riches of Christ. May every 
day unveil new mercy, and every night dis- 
cover deeper peace. For Christ’s sake. 
Amen.—Jowett. ERNEST D. GILBERT. 
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Woman's Work 


Mrs. Emma S. Powers 
General Secretary-Treasurer 





August Program 


What to Do in August: ; : 
See that all of your dues and special offerings are 
sent to your conference treasurer. Read a mission- 
ary book; read. missionary stories to children; per- 
suade somebody else to read a book. 

Aim: To show the results of the work and what 
Christian discipleship means in Moslem lands. } 

Il. Hymn: “Hail to the Brightness of Zion’s Glad 


Morning.” ‘ " 
Il. Message From the Book‘of Life: Gardens. Isa. 


58:11, 12; Jer. 34:12; John 18:1, 19:41; John 

20:1, 11-16. . 
Ill. Solo: “Thy Word Is Like a Garden, Lord. 
IV. “Listening In’’: Station c. M 
V. The Moslem Desert Blossoming: 

(Have five women tell in their own words one of 

the stories recorded on pages 222-253 in Moslem 

Women.) 

VI. The Challenge: : 

(Pages 258-263 in Moslem Women.) : 
VII. To Think About: Could you pay the price of 

discipleship which many Moslem women have paid? 
VIII. Prayer: Thanksgiving for the Christian women 

of the world and for their oneness in Christ Jesus. 
Summer School of Missions 
Winona Lake, Indiana, July 25-August 1 

Object—Training for Leadership in the 
local church. 

Missionary Leaders and speakers of many 
denominations. Mission study classes. 
Bible study. Methods. Normal classes in 
missionary education. Vesper hours with 
missionaries. Fine comradeship. Boating 


—Swimming—Hiking—Sports. 


Conference Sessions 

MANY of the conferences are meeting in 

August and September the last two 
months of our mission year. We hope that 
many local societies are urging the women 
to attend conference that they may become 
better acquainted with the work of the 
church locally as well as on the mission 
fields. 

The conference meeting of your woman’s 
board is a good time to bring to a climax 
your special efforts in mission work. How 
about the “Love Gift” plan to help you to 
reach your financial goal? Did you read 
about this “Love Gift” in last week’s Her- 
ald? And did you make plans to put it into 


effect? 








The General Convention 
and 


Stewardship and Promotion 


Warren H. Denison, Secretary 





To Conference Secretaries 
7E have some splendid conference secre- 
taries, and some who are seeking to 
become more proficient in their most im- 
portant and valuable service. They are the 
connecting link between the Convention 
Office and the churches and pastors. The 
Convention Office needs the following in- 
formation immediately following the confer- 
ence session: 
1. The complete list of 
officers. 


conference 
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2. The complete list of ordained min- 
isters who are members of the conference. 

3. The complete list of licentiates of the 
conference. 

4. The names of any persons ordained 
by the authority of the conference, with 
date and place of ordination and the full 
names of the ordaining presbytery. 

5. It is important that all names be 
plainly written, accurately spelled, and 
with complete address. 

Blanks prepared for such reports are fur- 


nished by the Convention Office. 


To Official Boards 

OCAL church official boards may render 

great aid in inaugurating the new finan- 
cial plan adopted by the General Conven- 
tion. As soon as each conference divides 
up its apportionment and indicates the 
share that rightfully belongs to each church 
to undertake to raise, the official board can 
by encouragement and with proper sug- 
gestion of method make the importance of 
it clear to the church. It is a simple, busi- 
nesslike, systematic effort to place our work 
on a permanent basis. All will not see its 
value and importance at first, and the 
official board then has an opportunity to 
reveal its value and encourage its adoption 
and plan for its success. We have no more 
loyal group of workers generally than the 
officials of our churches. 


Social Service Bureau 

THE Social Service Bureau, authorized by 

the General Convention and elected by 
the General Board, consists of Rev. A. E. 
Kemp, D. D., Troy, Ohio; Mrs. Athella M. 
Howsare, Dayton, Ohio; Rev. W. P. 
Fletcher, Oshawa, Ontario. Any matters 
coming under that bureau should be ad- 
dressed to the bureau’s secretary, Rev. A. 
E. Kemp. 


Round Table Discussions 

OUR Secretary, with the aid of pastors, 

officials, and other workers has prepared 
a series of round table discussions on vital 
themes. They are suitable for conference 
discussions, institutes, official boards, and 
study groups of various kinds. The follow- 
ing questionnaires are now ready: 

a. Minister’s Practical Problems—26 
questions. 

b. Church Organization—29 questions. 

c. Church Management—48 questions. 

d. Christian Stewardship—45 questions. 

e. A Message to You—6 questions. 


These questionnaires cover a wide range 
of a church’s and pastor’s practical work- 
ing problems. 

o 


I am convinced that what is needed 
more than anything else to convey the 
truths of religion to men and women of our 
time is a modern vocabulary. Preachers 
are speaking in terms of the Middle Ages 
end using words of the Reformation and 
post-Reformation periods, and the average 
person, not clearly understanding the 
thought and many times feeling that it is 
in direct opposition to his everyday ex- 
periences, rejects it all—Rev. Henry 
Darlington. 
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Foreign Missions 


Wilson P. Minton, Secretary 





CCORDING to our promise of last week 
we are giving below the full text of the 
correspondence vote which the members of 
the Foreign Mission Board most reluctant- 
ly adopted to enable us to keep going at 


all in our foreign fields. We feel that it is 
only right to let the church know just how 
drastic and far-reaching this action is 
bound to be on our whole work. We have 
made every effort to avoid this very thing; 
but when funds do not come in, there is 
only one course to follow and that is re- 
trenchment. Read the text of the vote 
which was adopted. 


CORRESPONDENCE VOTE 


Inasmuch as the Foreign Mission offer- 
ing this year has not been sufficient to meet 
the budget adopted by the Board and inas- 
much as the effort to carry out the entire 
program adopted, involving a total of 
$75,356, would entail a deficit of at least 
$14,000 even if the offerings the balance of 
this. year equal those for the corresponding 
period last year, 

Be it resolved: 

1. That the Foreign Mission Secretary 
be instructed to notify the Japan and Porto 


Rico Missions that the $7,000 of the $12,000 
conditional budget not yet secured be 


-eliminated from this year’s appropriation, 


the same covering the $1,000 to repay the 
loan on the Azabu parsonage, $1,000 to 
build the chapel at Sabana Llana, Porto 
Rico, and $5,000 toward the purchase of 
the property next to the Ponce church; 
and that in addition to this reduction, 
$1,000 more be deducted covering the ap- 
propriations of $250 to the Tokyo Union 
Church, $500 to the American school build- 
ing program, and $250 additional toward 
the Azabu parsonage. 

2. That since the Christian Temple of 
Norfolk, Virginia, has raised the total a- 
mount needed for sending and supporting 
Miss Adams in Porto Rico, she be sent 
when the Mortons return in September; but 
that we ask the Fletchers to remain in 
America for another year jn the hope ot 
their going to Japan in August, 1928. 

3. That the Foreign Mission Secretary 
be asked to notify both the Japan and 
Porto Rico Missions that, beginning July 1, 
they will need to readjust the regular work 
from then until January 1, 1928, on the 
basis of a twenty-five percent (25%) re- 
duction from that part of the regular ap- 
propriation still due for this year from 
July first as per accompanying letter of 
explanation. 


VEN with such drastic reductions in the 

balance of this year’s work, and even 
with receipts for the remainder of the year 
up to what they were for the same period 
last year, we are certain to have a deficit 
of $6,000 by January first. The only 
remedy for this situation is for a large 
increase in gifts. We have cut to the limit, 
and it means the permanent loss of some of 
the work; but we feel that we can move 
forward only so fast as the gifts of our 
people will permit us to go. 
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Home Missions 
and 


Church Extension 


A. W. Sparks, Secretary 





HE past four weeks have been busy 

ones, and therefore no items have ap- 
peared in this column. Your secretary 
visited the Ontario Christian Conference, 
at Stouffville, Ont., June 15-19; the New 
England Convention, at Amesbury, Mass., 
June 21-23; the Lakemont Summer School, 
Lakemont, N. Y., June 27-July 3; and the 
Defiance Pastors’ School, Defiance, Ohio, 
July 4-9—besides looking over our work at 
Toronto, Ont.; Haverhill, Mass.; Kittery, 
Me.; Manchester, N. H.; and North Shrews- 
bury, Vt.; and speaking at Portsmouth, 
N. H., and Woodstock, Vermont. 


During these weeks most of our churches 
have taken their Home Mission offerings 
and many have forwarded their offerings to 
this office. Some have said by their offer- 
ing that they want the work to grow, for 
they have increased their offerings; while 
others have said that they want us to cut 
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our program, because they have reduced 
their giving. 

If you have not taken an offering will 
you not do so and send it in soon? 


HE work throughout the field is moving 

forward and we are getting_many good 
reports of the work that is being ac- 
complished. I found the work at Haver- 
hill in good condition. Rev. Gabriel Guedj 
and his wife are now living in a part of 
the Mission Home and have already given 
much inspiration to the work of the church. 
He is being received in a fine way and the 
work looks quite hopeful. The mission 
work under the direction of Miss Mar- 
guerite Youmans, assisted by Miss Rose 
Kochakian, is moving along in a splendid 
way. The Junior Campfire Girls gave an 
entertainment to the neighborhood chil- 
dren the evening of my visit. The work is 
growing in favor throughout the entire city 
and much and lasting good is being ac- 
complished. 


Rev. Jessie M. Kauffman has taken up 
the work as Field Secretary of the Western 
Convention. This should add considerable 
zest to our western work throughout the 
year. This field is needy and much good 
will be accomplished. 


David and Jonathan 


THE UNIFORM LESSON FOR SUNDAY, JULY 31, 1927 
1 Samuel 18:1-4; 19:1-7 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—There is a friend that 
sticketh closer than a brother.—Prov. 18:24. 





HOME DAILY READINGS 


Monday, July 25—David and Jonathan, 
1 Sam. 18:1-9. 

Tuesday, July 26—A Father’s Love for 
His Son. Gen. 44:25-34. 
Wednesday, July 27—Wearing Friend- 
ship as a Mask. 1 Sam. 18:12-21. 
Thursday, July 28—The Test of Friend- 
ship. 1 Sam. 20:12-23. 
Friday, July 29—Love Stronger Than 
Death. 2 Sam. 9:1-3. 
Saturday, July 30—Love Characterized. 
1 Cor. 13:1-13. 

Sunday, July 31—The Divine Friend- 
ship. John 15:9-17. 











WORSHIP 
Musical Call to Worship. 


Superintendent—O come, let us worship and 
bow down. 


School—O come, let us sing unto Jehovah. 

Hymn—"‘Is Thy Cruse of Comfort Failing?” 
No. 154 in “Worship and Song”’. 

Story of David and Jonathan—Told by teach- 
er of Intermediates. 


Hymn—"‘Holy Father, in Thy Mercy’’, No. 
163 in “Worship and Song”’. 


Prayer—By superintendent. Thanks for 
earthly friends and comrades and that 
Jesus has called us his friends; and prayer 
that we may be worthy friends to our 
fellows and to our Lord Jesus. 


Secretary—What is the summer doing to our 
attendance? 


Superintendent—Plans for August. 


Hymn—*"O Master, Let Me Walk With 
Thee’, No. 202 in ‘Worship and Song.” 


Teaching the Lesson. 


Personal Affinities 


E are not all the same, and never in 

this life can we be, and it would be a 
tedious old world if we were. Yes, we are 
much alike, and have many similar wants, 
but each person is an individuality, and 
we do not see everything in just the same 
light. Thus we have personal likes, and 
unfortunately in some cases, dislikes. But 
to have a special chum or friend does not 
need to, and should not, make us unfriendly 
or unsocial to others. There are very few 
who in school or college, or in office or shop, 
have not had some chum who has meant 
very much to them during their association, 
and sometimes it has lasted a lifetime. 
The beautiful affinity of David and Jona- 
than lasted to the death of Jonathan, and 


the influence of it upon David for many 


years after. It is a question of kindred 
spirits. 
Home Encouragements 

Saul seemed to be well pleased at first 
with this friendship and took David into 


* anyone to take, 
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his home. Happy the boys and girls whose 
parents can go back to their own youth, 
and remembering their then affinities, can 
sympathize with youth in their children. 
Encourage your children, as far as it is 
possible for you, to invite their friends to 
your home. It is splendid for the children 
to have friends, and it is fine also to have 
them taught to entertain friends. We dare 
not sacrifice the old art of hospitality. 


Sacrificing for Your Friend 


Indeed, is that not the only way to have 
a friend? When we are quite young it is 
a difficulty to give up our high chair for 
the stranger child in the home, but after 
a while when we come to the age of com- 
radeship, it is a delight to give up things 
for our friend. And then, too, it is so easy 
to cover over the weaknesses of our chums. 
Some years ago a Sunday-school had a seat 
of honor during the worship service for new 
scholars and for those who had brought 
them. A very prettily dressed little girl 
had brought another little girl in off the 
street. Her feet and legs were bare, and 
as she looked along the seat and saw that 
she alone was without shoes and stockings, 
she began to get uneasy. Seeing it, the 
little girl who had brought her threw about 
her bare legs a part of her own garment. 
What a world it will be when we have 
learned that great art. 


Loyal to Friend or Father? 


Well, which shall it be? It is a pathetic 
thing that there should ever have to be a 
choice. As parents, we should seek to be 
perfectly fair in our estimate of others, and 
should seek to encourage our children to 
have worthy ideals in their friends. We 
should seek, too, in our attitude to be as 
near right as it is possible for us to be. 
Under such circumstances it will be ex- 
tremely rare that a decision will have to be 
made. But it is not a worthy attitude for 
“My country, right or 
wrong,” and that is also true in regard to 
our parents. Saul was wrong and Jona- 
than knew that he was, and so while seek- 
ing to be fair to his father he was true to 
his friend. 


Hide Thyself 


This was Jonathan’s good advice to 
David. There is no use in just forcing one’s 
self upon those who are antagonistic to us. 
Keep out of their way as far as you can 
while still doing your duty. And above all 
things keep your self hidden. By thrusting 
the self constantly forward we make an un- 
derstanding almost impossible. Even when 
we are right and strong, we may do great 
things by bearing the infirmities of the 
weak. 


Jonathan Spake Good of David 


What a joy those folk are who can see 
the good in people and things and are able 
and willing to speak about it. On the other 
hand, how effective those who say evil of 
people and things. If more people would 
speak of the good prohibition has done to 
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the country, of people who once down and 
out are now on their feet, of the drunken 
men on street, railway train, and in all pub- 
lic places then and their almost absence 
now, and a hundred other things, we would 
counteract the terrible effects of the scores 
and hundreds who say, “There is just as 
much drinking now as there ever was.” 
And while we know that this latter is 
terribly untrue, yet its oft being repeated 
sticks to many. Let us be speakers of good 
of people and things that are worthy. 
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The Reconciler 


Jonathan spoke well of David and pointed 
out to the father what his friend had done, 
and the father changed his attitude. Does 
some one speak ill of another, or are they 
estranged from them? If you side with 
them, you will add! fuel to the fire of their 
dislike. But if you can discreetly say some 
kind word, or point to some favorable thing 
about them, you may bring about a recon- 
ciliation, and “Blessed is the peacemaker.” 


Great Missionary Characters 
THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR JULY 31, 1927 
2 Gen. 11:23-28 


BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 


Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 


Have different members of the society tell briefly 
the life story of some of the great missionaries of 
our denomination, telling it in the first person. It 
would add interest if each one could be dressed in 
the costume of the country where the character 
represented worked. You can secure leaflets giving 
brief sketches of the lives of our missionaries from 
Secretary ‘W. P. Minton. Your pastor might have 
these. 

Decorate the room with the flags of the countries 
discussed. You can buy these flags or make them. 
Webster’s Dictionary gives a picture of the flags of 
the nations, so you could get your designs from it, 
if you wish to make them. 

Suggested Hymns: ‘‘We’ve a Story to Tell to the 
Nations’; “O Zion, Haste’; “From Greenland’s Icy 
Mountain”; “Send the Light’; “Marching With the 
Heroes” ; “The Son of God Goes Forth to War’. 

For Debate: Resolved, That, Robert Morrison was 
a greater missionary than Robert Moffatt. 


Brief Biographies 
Miss ANNIE R. TAYLOR 


I AM an Englishwoman born in 1855. I 

had never thought very much about be- 
ing a missionary until one day while listen- 
ing to a stirring missionary address by the 
son cf Robert Moffatt, I heard the voice of 
God in my soul calling me to the great 
harvest field of the world. 

My father was bitterly opposed to my 
going and would give me no financial aid 
in preparing myself for the work, but the 
call of God was ringing in my ears and so, 
in order to secure the money for my edu- 
cation, I sold my jewels and entered a Lon- 
don hospital for the study of medicine that 
I might go out as a medical missionary. 
Having made my preparation, I sailed for 
China in 1884 as a missionary under the 
China Inland Mission. For three years I 
labored in medical service; but all the time 
there was a growing conviction in my soul 
that God wanted me in Tibet. At last in 
1892, accompanied by a lad whom I had 
cured of a severe illness, I set out westward 
for Tibet. 

I cannot tell of all the things that befell 
me on that perilous journey. I was robbed, 
attempt after attempt was made to.-murder 
me, but God protected me. Once I lost my 
way in the trackless forest among the 
mountains; again and again I was on the 
verge of starvation: finally within three 
days of Lhasa, I was turned back by the 
Tibetan government. I claimed every foot 
of the road I traveled for Jesus Christ. 

During the time of my greatest perils I 
had the assurance that God would deliver 
me and wrote in my diary, “I am God’s 
little woman and he will take care of me.” 

I organized the Tibetan Band of the 
China Inland Mission to continue the great 


work of claiming “The Forbidden Land” 
for Christ. 
ROBERT MOFFATT 


I am Robert Moffatt. I was born in 
Scotland. Early in life I was apprenticed 
to a gardener. My days were filled with 
long and arduous labor. My work began 
at four o’clock in the morning and continued 
until late in the day. Many a time when 
the weather was cold I have had to rap 
my knuckles on my spade handle in order 
to keep them warm. In my early life my 
godly mother used to stir my blood and 
thrill my soul with stories of the heroic ad- 
ventures of the Moravian missionaries. 
This leaven was working in my soul and 
one day while listening to a missionary’s 
address my soul was stirred to its very 
depths and I offered myself as a candidate 
for the mission field. I was accepted by 
the London Missionary Society and started 
for Africa. 

Arriving in Africa, I soon discovered 
that the Boers, many of them, did not be- 
lieve that the natives had souls. As an 
illustration of this, I was stopping at the 
home of a wealthy Boer and was asked to 
conduct family prayers. I suggested that 
the Hottentot servants be brought in for 
the service. “Hottentots!” roared my host, 
“T will call my dogs and you may preach 
to them”. I thought he needed a rebuke 
and so opened my Bible and began to read 
and explain the story of the Syrophenician 
woman, with her saying, “Even the dogs eat 
of the crumbs which fall from their Mas- 
ter’s table. “Hold!” cried my host, “you 
shall have your Hottentots.” 

The territory to which I was assigned 
was controlled and governed by a fierce 
chief named Africaner. I was warned 
against going and told that Africaner 
would take my hide for his drum-head and 
my skull for a drinking-cup but I trusted in 
my God and pressed on. 


God protected and aided me in winning 
this fierce chief as a trophy for Jesus 
Christ. Among hi. people I lived and 
taught. I was baker, carpenter, cooper, 
shoemaker, miller, housekeeper, preacher. 
One of the greatest rewards of my labor 
was the privilege of taking the converted, 
Christianized, but once fierce and murder- 
ous chief, Africaner, to Capetown and there 
exhibiting him as an evidence of the marvel- 
out work of God’s grace, by his Spirit, on a 
human heart. 

Perhaps my greatest work was the trans- 
lation of the Bible into the Bechuana lan- 
guage. 
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ROBERT MORRISON 


I am Robert Morrison. I was born in 
Scotland in 1782. I was reared in a God- 
worshiping, Bible-loving home. At the 
early age of thirteen I was able to repeat 
the 119th Psalm with its 176 verses. My 
father was far from being a wealthy man 
and I was obliged to work from twelve to 
fourteen hours a day. While working I 
kept an open book constantly before me in 
order that I might add as much as possible 
to my stock of knowledge. Very early in 
life I heard the call to the missionary field. 
I was assigned to China. On my way out 
to the field I was sneeringly asked by the 
ship’s captain if I really expected to make 
an impression on the idolatry of the Chi- 
nese empire? “No, sir,” said I, “I do not, 
but I expect that God will.” 

For seven long discouraging years I 
labored without a single convert; but dur- 
ing this time I was translating the Bible, 
and preparing a dictionary and a grammar 
of the Chinese language. It was a high 
day for me when I baptized my first Chi- 
nese convert, named Tsai-A-Ko. 

For twenty-seven years I labored in 
China and won only ten converts; but these 
became, as I prayed they might be, the first 
fruits of a great harvest. 


JOHN E. CLOUGH 


I am John E. Clough. I felt the burning 
of the fires of the missionary passion in my 
soul. I presented myself for assignment 
but the board did not seem at all inclined 
to send me out. One of the members of 
the board asked me what I would do if they 
decided not to send me, to which I replied, 
“Then I must find some other way to go.” 

In 1865 I was sent out to the Telugu 
country, India, where I found only twenty- 
five professing Christians in the whole 
Telugu country. 

The country was visited by a terrible 
famine and I was to use my training as a 
civil engineer in constructing a government 
canal which employed thousands of the 
natives. This gave me a great opportunity, 
which I gladly embraced, of preaching 
Christ to them. On July 3, 1878, after 
careful examination I baptized 2,222 Telugu 
Christians. Nine thousand converts were 
received before the end of the year, and the 
largest Baptist church in the world was 
formed in that heathen land. 

On December, 28, 1890, 1,671 converts 
were baptized. These have proven them- 
selves to be most earnest, faithful, and de- 
vout Christians. 


TITUS COAN 


I am Titus Coan. I was reared on a 
farm in Connecticut. I taught school for 
awhile but had decided very early in life 
that I was to be a missionary. I first went 
out to Patagonia, where I was captured by 
savages but finally made my escape. In De- 
cember, 1834, I sailed for the Sandwich Is- 
lands. After a long, tedious journey of six 
months, sailing around Cape Horn, I 
reached Honolulu, and finally arrived at 
Hilo, my station, which was 200 miles from 
Honolulu. 

I preached my first sermon in the native 
language three months after landing at 
Honolulu. Before the close of the year I had 
made a complete circuit of the island. Dur- 
ing this survey my life was in perilous 
danger. 

In 1836 I began to see the reward of my 
labors in multitudes coming to Christ. I 
had the rare privilege of baptizing and re- 
ceiving into the church 11,960 persons. On 
the first Sunday in July, 1838, I baptized 
with my own hands 1,705 tested converts. 

I built a great church costing $18,000. 
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To this building the natives gave out of 
their poverty, $1,290, in order that the 
building might be dedicated free of debt. 


For Discussion 


What do you think are the elements of character 
which make a missionary great? 

Which one of the great missionaries do you con- 
sider the greatest? Why? 

Why is it helpful to study the lives of great 
missionaries ? 

Give a brief sketch of the life of one of our 


great men missionaries. 
+. 


Give a brief sketch of one of our great women 
missionaries. 

Name three things our society might do to help 
and encourage our missionaries. 

The Jamestown, N. D., Evangelical Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society, during its nine years 
of history has raised $2,900 for home and 
foreign missions and has made 2,300 sick 
calls, although it has never had a member- 
ship of more than thirty at any time. 


Cherries for Sale 
A’ Story 


BY GERTRUDE FISHER SCOTT 


LAINLY something was the matter 
pP with Anabel Lane—even her small 

brother Ned had noticed it and had 
spoken about it to his mother. She had 
only smiled a little and told him she thought 
Belle just missed her roommate and the 
other girls at Ashton and was a bit lone- 
some but would be all right again as soon 
as she got used to the life on the farm. But 
in her own mind she was troubled, too, and 
somewhat dubious about the summer that 
stretched ahead of them. For if Anabel 
weren’t going to be happy and contented the 
rest of the family wasn’t going to be either, 
and that would never do for the Lanes. 

Of course it was a tremendous change 
for any girl to come from a busy college 
where every day was filled to the brim with 
a hundred and one activities, to the quiet 
life of a farm where there were no girls— 
only her mother and father and four 
brothers, all busy about the house and farm 
—and few pleasures except those simple 
ones that the family group and, the out-of- 
door world offered her. But these had al- 
ways satisfied Belle before, so her mother 
thought that after the tired girl was 
thoroughly rested and acclimated to her 
new surroundings she would be her own 
happy self. 

But a week had passed and Belle was 
still restless, did nothing for long at a time, 
had little to say to anyone, and seldom 
smiled except in a perfunctory way. Her 
only pleasure seemed to be writing letters 
to the girls and waiting for the mail-man 
to bring some to her from them. All the 
family grew worried about her and. had it 
on the tops of their tongues twenty times a 
day to ask her what was the matter, but 
no one quite had the courage to do so, un- 
til one night her father could stand it no 
longer. 

It. was supper time and Mrs. Lane had 
set the table with all the good things that 
she thought Belle would like. Still the gir) 
only ate half-heartedly, and her father, 
after watching her for a few minutes, burst 
out, “Anabel Lane, what on earth is the 
matter with you? Have you left your appe- 
tite and all the fun and happiness you used 
to have in you at college? If so, you’d 
better go back and get them, for you’ll need 


them if you stay round here with us. We 
aren’t used to seeing you like this. Come 
—out with it, daughter. What is it?” 

“I’m all right, dad,” began the girl in a 
halting manner, “only I haven’t got any- 
thing to do all summer—and all the other 
girls have.: I want to be earning money 
somewhere, and seeing the world, and really 
amounting to something.” 

“So that’s it, is it,” laughed her father. 
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THE JEW TO JESUS 
O MAN of my own people, I alone 


Among these alien ones can know thy 
face, 
I who have felt the kinship of our race 
Burn in me as | sit where they intone 
Thy praises—those who, striving to make 
known 
A God for sacrifice, have missed the grace 
Of thy sweet human meaning in its place, 
Thou who are of our blood-bond and our 
own. 


Yea, 


Are we not sharers of thy Passion? 

In spirit-anguish closely by thy side 

We have drained the bitter cup, and, tor- 
tured, felt . 

With thee the bruising of each heayy welt. 

In every land is our Gethsemane. 

A thousand times have we been crucified. 


—Florence Kiper Frank. 
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“Well, I am relieved. I thought it really 
was something serious like appendicitis or 
flunking examinations or having your hair 
bobbed. Perhaps we can straighten things 
out if we talk them over. Let’s see, you 
say in the first place you haven’t got any- 
thing to do all summer. Why, I thought 
there was always plenty of work in this 
house; your mother seems to find enough 
to do and says she never can get caught up. 
I should think you could help her. But if 
she doesn’t need you, I can use you out of 
doors. What with the cherries and the 
peas to be picked for market, there’ll be 
enough to keep all of us busy for some time 
to come. Surely you needn’t complain of 
having no work to do!” 

“Oh, dad, I have helped mother all she’s 
asked me to and I’m willing to help you, 
but that isn’t what I mean. I want to do 
something to earn money. I couldn’t take 
anything for helping you; I ought to be 
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glad to do it. I know you give me all you 
can spare as it is, but I never have enough 
to do what I want to, so I thought if I 
could get some ahead this summer it would 
help just so much next year. 

“IT tried to get into the tea room at 
Ipswich where Grace and Lois are going 
to be, but they didn’t need any more girls. 
And mother said I couldn’t wait on table 
at any hofel as Bess is going to do, for she 
didn’t think I was strong enough after my 
operation to do such hard work. And no- 
body answered my advertisements to take 
care of children. So I’m simply up against 
it and sick of myself and doing nothing al- 
ready, and summer’s only just beginning.” 

“Well, of course, my dear, I can’t blame 
you for being ambitious and wanting to 
earn money, but there’s no need of taking 
your disappointment so much to heart and 
making yourself and all the rest of us un- 
happy. Something may turn up yet to help 
you out. In the meantime, there are the 
cherries I was speaking about. There are 
going to be more than we’ve ever had be- 
fore so that I hardly know what to do with 
them. The boys will have to help me pick 
them mornings, and couldn’t you and Ned 
put them in boxes ready for market?” 

“Oh, daddy,” broke in Ned’s little voice, 
“of course we can, and why couldn’t Belle 
and I have a stand down by the stone wall 
and sell the cherries to people that go by in 
automobiles? I mean like the ones we see 
all along the state road when we go to Bos- 
ton. Nobody in this town has one and I 
know we could do a big business, there’s so 
much passing by. Why, just think how 
many cars I counted last Saturday! 


“And after the cherries go there’ll be the 
peas and other vegetables, and later pears 
and apples. Why, with so many things we 
could make a lot of money and I’d give 
Belle all my share, ’cept just a little to save 
up for my Boy Scout uniform when I’m 
twelve. 

“Can’t we do it, dad? 
yes!” 

“Well, that’s not such a bad idea, son, 
and I’m perfectly willing to have you carry 
it out. But if you’re going to have Belle 
for a business partner, you’ll have to find 
out how she feels about it. Ill give you 
all the cherries and anything else on the 
place that you want to sell and you can 
start business as soon as you please, and 
I wish you all kinds of success.” 


Oh, please say 


With eyes shining, Ned turned to his 
sister and said, “How about it, Belle, will 
you do it? Here’s your chance to earn some 
money and we’ll have a great time to- 
gether.” 

For a moment there was tense silence at 
the table and then Belle said unenthusi- 
astically, “Well, it isn’t exactly my idea of 
a good time or of earning money, but I’ll 
think it over and tell you my decision in 
the morning. It hasn’t got to be settled 
right now, has it?” 

“No,” answered Ned, but all the sparkle 
had gone out of his eyes and there was a 
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little catch in his voice, “only—I hope— 
you'll do it.” 

There was very little more said at the 
table—nothing about the stand at the stone 
wall—and as soon as supper was finished 
Mr. Lane and the boys went out to the barn 
to finish the day’s work, and Belle and her 
mother cleared the table and did the dishes. 
Saying she had some letters to write, Belle 
went up to her room and did not come 
down stairs again that night. But she 
didn’t get very far with her letters. She 
sat at the window and began one, but ideas 
didn’t seem to come very fast and she found 
herself gazing out of the window for far 
longer periods than at the sheet of paper 
in her lap. 

All at once her eye caught sight of Ned 
going slowly down the driveway, tugging 
a long, heavy board after him. It was such 
a hard pull he had to stop once or twice to 
rest, but he kept on until he reached the 
stone wall, where he dropped the board 
under a tall maple tree. Then he ran back 
up the drive as fast as he could and dis- 
appeared in the direction of the barn. Ina 
few minutes he was back again tugging an- 
other board, which he finally landed beside 
the first one. Back and forth he went un- 
til there were five boards in all, and then, 
as if thoroughly exhausted after his hard 
work, he climbed up on the wall and sat 
down. There he stayed for some time un- 
til Belle heard her mother step out on the 
porch and call him in. In the gathering 
twilight she saw him come slowly toward 
the house and as he looked up at her win- 
dow she drew back out of sight so he would 
not know she was there. Then after she 
was sure he had gone into the house she 
straightened up again and thought of her 
letter. But it was too dark now to write 
without a light, so she let the paper slip 
to the floor and luoked out of the window 
again, down at the stone wall where Ned 
had carried the pieces of board. Then she 
began wondering what he intended doing 
with them and all at once a queer ex- 
pression came over her face that almost de- 
veloped into a smile. 

Not very long after, a faint knock came 
at the door and before she had had time to 
say, “Come in,” it opened and Ned ran up 
to her and threw his arms around her neck. 
“Oh, Belle, I’ve come to say good-night and 
tell you something. It’s begun! I didn’t do 
it all tonight, ’cause I wasn’t quite sure. 
You know what I mean. But you’re going 
to say ‘yes,’ aren’t you? You'll be happy 
if you do, and we'll all be happy too. It 
hasn’t been at all like it used to be since 
you came home and we can’t stand it much 
longer. Haven’t you noticed it? I have, 
and mother and daddy and the boys. If all 
that’s troubling you is just wanting to work 
and make some money, why here’s your 
chance. Please be a sport and say you 
will.” 

“All right, Ned, I think I will go in busi- 
ness with you after all and we'll do all we 
can to make it a success. It’s a great idea 
of yours and I ought to have said ‘yes’ as 
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soon as you suggested it, but a mean little 
streak has been chasing around inside of 
me for some time now. I think, though, 
you’ve driven it away for good. Come up 
here in my lap and I’l] tel! you a story. 1 
haven’t felt like it before since I came 
home. And then in the morning we’ll be- 
gin making plans and talk them over with 
daddy. I think you’ve chosen just the right 
spot for the stand.” 

Then Ned looked up in her face and 
smiling said, “But how did you know any- 
thing about it? I haven’t told you yet.” 

“Oh, I’ve been watching you right from 
the start, so you won’t have to. Now which 
story shall it be? I’ve almost forgotten 
your favorites.” 

Right in the middle of the story, Mrs. 
Lane came into the room in search of Ned, 
and when she saw what was happening she 
knew there was no need for her to worry 
longer over Belle. Ned began telling her 
the good news and when he had finished, 
his mother said, “Oh, I’m so glad, Belle, 
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LIFE’S SONG 


DONT let the song go out of your life, 
Though it chance sometimes to flow 

In a minor strain, it will blend again, 
With the major tone you know. 


What though shadows rise to obscure life's 
skies, 
And hide for a time the sun, 
The sooner they'll lift and reveal the rift, 
If you let the melody run. 


Don't let the song go out of your life, 
Though your voice may have lost its trill, 
Though the tremulous note may die in your 

throat, 
Let it sing in your spirit still. 


Don't let the song go out of your life, 
Let it ring in the soul while here, 
And when you go hence, ‘twill follow you 
thence, 
And sing on in another sphere. 
—Selected. 
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that you’re going to do it. Something good 
will come out of it, you see if it doesn’t. I 
just feel it in my bones.” 

The very next day the business began. 
Mr. Lane and the boys built a small stand 
down under the maple tree that Ned had 
chosen, and put up a large sign, “Cherries 
for Sale,” over it. After dinner Belle and 
Ned took two dozen boxes of the delicious 
red and yellow cherries that they had as- 
sorted, and arranged them neatly in rows 
on the paper-covered boards. Then they 
took the books they had brought with them 
and perching themselves on the wall just 
back of the stand waited for their first 
customers. 

There was a great deal of passing along 
the road, for it was the main thoroughfare 
between two thriving towns, both of which 
had a large summer population that lived 
back among the hills. Of course only a few 
of the automobiles stopped to purchase the 
cherries, but by five o’clock all but three of 
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the boxes were gone and the proprietors felt 
greatly encouraged. There had been plenty 
of time for them to read, but as Ned had 
tired of reading to himself, Belle had him 
put down his book and was reading pas- 
sages aloud to him from her own, which 
happened to be Stevenson’s “Treasure Is- 
land,” part of her required summer reading 
in an English course she was taking. They 
were both so interested in an exciting ad- 
venture that they did not notice a smal] 
red roadster that had drawn up before the 
stand. The moment Belle perceived it she 
jumped from the wall with the book still 
in her hand and went up to the side of the 
car, the occupants of which were a pale- 
faced boy and a refined-appearing woman 
who was driving. 

“How much are your cherries, please?” 
the boy asked. 

“Twenty-five cents a box,” answered 
Belle. “Would you like to taste them?” 

“Oh, may I? I just love cherries and 
we haven’t any where we live.” 

Belle called for Ned to bring her a box, 
and after the boy had tasted one he said, 
“They’re great, mother. Can we buy all 
they have? I’d never get enough of these 
and the rest of you will like them, too.” 

When his mother said she would take the 
three boxes, Belle did them up and as she 
was putting them into the car the boy said, 
“That was ‘Treasure Island’ you were read- 
ing just now, wasn’t it? I have one just 
jike it. Isn’t it great?” 

After they had talked for a few minutes 
the woman started the car and asked, “Will 
you have more of these cherries? I’d like 
some every day as long as they last. There 
are so few things that Norman really likes 
that I get them whenever I can.” 

When Belle answered that these were the 
first of the crop and they would last for 
some time, she said, “Will you save me two 
boxes for tomorrow? I’ll either come for 
them myself or send some one. My name 
is Hartwell—you’ll remember. We are 
staying in Petersham. And please save me 
some for eating every day and a little later 
I’ll want a lot of them for preserving.” 
Then she drove away, but the little boy 
turned and waved his hand at Belle and 
Ned until he was well up the road. 

“Well, who are they, do you suppose?” 
asked Belle. “Looked like ready money, 
didn’t they? Nice, though.” 

“Yes, but did you notice the boy’s legs. 
Belle? All twisted, and one of them had 
iron things on it. And didn’t his face look 
as though he were sick? My, I wouldn’t 
want to change places with him even if he 
is rich and his mother has an automobile!” 

“Infantile paralysis, I guess. We must 
ask father who the Hartwells are. Prob- 
ably summer people. Well, now we can go 
up to the house; we’re all sold out and have 
six dollars for the first day. Not bad, is it? 
If we can keep that up long enough we'll 
be rich before we know it.” 

That night at supper most of the con- 
versation centered on the successful sale of 
the cherries, and when they told Mr. Lane 
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about their last customer he said, “Hart- 
well—-Hartwell—why, that must be the 
rich family that’s bought the Henniman 
place over in Petersham and is fixing it up 
so beautifully. Mr. Hartwell’s an engineer- 
ing expert, way up in his line, works for 
the Government, I believe. Anyway, they 
live in Washington winters. And they say 
his wife has more money than she knows 
what to do with. But I guess with all their 
money they’re not any happier than we 
are, if they’ve got a little boy that’s a 
cripple. We've got a lot to be thankful for 
beeause we’re all well.” 


The sale of the cherries went on with 
varying degrees of success. Sometimes 
they sold more than the two dozen boxes 
they planned for each day and sometimes 
not so many. It depended largely upon the 
weather. They couldn’t prevent showers 
coming up unexpectedly and wetting the 
fruit or one hard rain that closed shop for 
all day. Mrs. Hartwell proved true to her 
word and was a good customer, and either 
came or sent for several boxes every pleas- 
ant day. Sometimes Norman came, too, and 
when he did he always asked Belle about 
“Treasure Island” or some other book that 
he found her reading. She liked the little 
fellow and pitied him greatly, and tried to 
tell him something pleasant whenever she 
could. 


Then one day, late in the afternoon, when 
Belle happened to be alone at the stand, 
Mrs. Hartwell drew up in her car and asked 
if she might talk with her for a few min- 
utes. Belle supposed she meant about the 
cherries for preserving that she had not yet 
taken, and was pleased at the thought that 
it might mean a big order. So she was 
surprised when Mrs. Hartwell began, “I’ve 
come to ask a favor of you, Miss Lane. 1 
wonder if you could be prevailed upon to 
give up this work you are doing here and be 
a companion for Norman for the rest of the 
summer. As you know, he is not strong 
and has to spend every morning resting in 
bed. He has an insatiable thirst for read- 
ing and I must have some intelligent per- 
son to read to him every day. The first 
time I saw you reading from ‘Treasure Is- 
land’ there on the wall to your brother, I 
knew you were the kind of person I would 
like for Norman. He feels the same way 
as I do about it and wants you to come with 
us. We shall be in Petersham through July 
and probably go to the mountains for 
August and September. Do you think you 
would like to do this, until your college 
begins again, I mean?” 

“Oh, I’d like to, Mrs. Hartwell, but there 
are the cherries. I ought to stay on this 
job here with Ned until they are gone, for 
I promised him I would.” 

“But if it only takes your afternoons, 
couldn’t you come to us every morning from 
ten to twelve if I sent a man over for you? 
Then in a week or so perhaps you could 
come for the whole day. You may stay 
with us at night or go back and forth to 
your home, just as you please. I will pay 


you twenty-five dollars a week if that is 
satisfactory to you.” 

“Oh, that would be too much, Mrs. Hart- 
well. But I shall have to talk it over with 
my mother before I give you a definite an- 
swer. Could you come up to the house now 
with me and meet her and tell her what 
you’ve told me? Then I cafi talk it over 
with my family tonight and let you know 
definitely in the morning. I’ll call Ned to 
come down and tend the stand.” 

In a few moments Belle and Mrs. Hart- 
well went up to the house and into the 
living room and had a long talk with Mrs. 
Lane. She seemed very favorably inclined 
to the offer that Mrs. Hartwell made, but, 
like Belle, said she must talk it over with 
the rest of the family before she could de- 
cide. She was quite as enthusiastic as 
Belle herself and there was such a happy 
look in her faded blue eyes you would have 
thought she was the one who was having 
such good fortune coming to her. 

And of course the whole Lane family felt 
the same way about it at supper time when 
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NOW! 
ESTERDAY has vanished 


Like shadows on the sea; 
And, dear heart, tomorrow 
May never, never be. 
Therefore, as we stumble 
Along life’s rugged way, 
We have but the moments 
That make up today. 


Let there be no weeping 
For the tasks undone,— 
Twilight finds us wiser 
Than the waking sun; 
Let there be no dreaming 
Of what we will do, 
When the stars are paling 
And the night is through. 


Yesterday has left us, 
And we may not know 
Tomorrow with its gladness, 
Tomorrow with its woe; 
Therefore Wisdom whispers 
From each trembling bough, 
“Dear heart, live and labor 
In the golden Now!” 
—Edgar Daniel Kramer, in 


The Christian Register. 
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Belle and her mother told them of Mrs. 
Hartwell’s call, and they were unanimous 
in their decision that Belle should accept 
the wonderful offer that had been made 
to her. 

Then, after they had talked it all over, 
Mr. Lane with a smile said, “If I remem- 
ber rightly, you said the other night that 
you wanted to be earning money and see- 
ing the world and amounting to something 
this summer. Seems to me you’re going to 
do all three if you go to the Hartwells’. 
And if it hadn’t been for this small brother 
of yours and his big idea about selling the 
cherries down on the stand by the stone 
wall you wouldn’t have done any of them. 
‘Big oaks from little acorns grow,’ don’t 
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they? Let’s give him a rising vote of 
thanks.” 

After this was over, Belle ran round the 
table to where Ned sat, and taking him in 
her arms said, “How can I ever thank you, 
Ned, for what you’ve done?” 

“Buy me my Boy Scout uniform, Belle, 
and we’ll call it square.” 

“I surely will—out of my very first check 
—and anything else you want; and I’ll tell 
you stories tonight just as long as mother 
will let you stay up. Stories and cherries 
have done great things for me, haven’t 
they, and hereafter I’ll always associate 
them with you.”—Zion’s Herald. 


Crusade With Christ 


(Continued from page seven) 


God, I owe my first loyalty to the com- 
munion in which I am enrolled and with the 
congregation of my choice. Any other con- 
ception of the spirit of our Society is a 
misconception. It is from this common base 
that we who are of all races and creeds and 
conditions have marched out to join a spirit- 
ual High Command and to make with 
Christ our common cause. 


It is from this base that we have gone to 
a unity of spirit in all things and to unity 
of labor in many things, a unity that has 
made “Like a mighty army moves the 
Church of God” more than a poet’s fancy 
and a marching song. But the spectacle of 
Protestant dissensions and _ multiplied 
divisions is not pleasing to her youth. The 
prayer of the Master is to them a growing 
urge, and tomorrow must be better than 
today. 

As to the International Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, we are a platform of agree- 
ment; a plane of contact for all; a center 
in which shall be generated fellowship and 
good will and from which, please God, shall 
radiate inspiration and power. We have 
no arbitrary mandate. We posses no gov- 
ening functions; nor do we covet these. 
We stand to serve. We stand to serve 
where Francis E. Clark set up the flag. We: 
stand to serve in the way long honored by 
the communions and at the call of the 
churches. 


As to prohibition, the organization which 
in 1911 electrified the Continent with the 
slogan “A Saloonless Nation by 1920” de- 
clares in 1927, “It is the law and it is a 
good law.” Let nullificationists and modi- 
ficationists alike count this organization 
“Bone dry”! As for me, no candidate for 
public office can have my support and vote 
who is less than the outspoken friend of 
this, “The greatest social adventure in the 
history of civilization”. 

Finally, my friends, in the words of Tom 
Hanny, who went from the poppy field of 
California Christian Endeavor to his fever- 
laden jungle of service in Africa,—“Final- 
ly, my friends, I would leave you face to 
face with Jesus Christ.” I believe in youth. 
In a generation of moral strain more in- 
tense than any previous generation; with 
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adult life too hurried to give adequate at- 
tention to its sons and daughters, aye and 
often too pleasure-bent and selfish to supply 
them good examples, young men and young 
women in ever-increasing numbers are mov- 
ing toward the guarded heights of Chris- 
tian character. They are worthy of our 
confidences and they are fit to bear the 
work of the world. In them God has set 
his witness; with them the future is secure. 
These, the radiant and the impetuous; 
these, the brave hearted and daring all 
things—these I would leave face to face 
with Jesus Christ. 


Young Europe 
(Continued from page eight) 


All the political parties are forming their 
own youth groups, having realized their 
value. That is one thing we have to guard 
against. Some people also think the move- 
ment is dying because they can not see as 
before the clear gap, the antagonism, be- 
tween youth and age, but that simply means 
that the movement is affecting the life of 
society and that therefore the antagonism 
is disappearing. 

We are in the progress of working out a 
more social form of civilization in which it 
will be possible for the individual to find 
his fullest development in the life of the 
group. The Youth Movement was express- 
ing this new tendency even before the 
breakdown, it was experimenting toward 
the new society. 


“Just so the Youth Movement is one of 
the greatest forces toward world peace. 
Many organizations have not merely said 
they are against war, but have adopted a 
constructive pacificism which recognizes 
how wars arise and devotes itself to rooting 
out the causes. Youth sees that if through 
the free co-operation of individuals we are 
to achieve the most complete development 
of our own lives, it is just as true that 
through the free co-operation of nations we 
‘shall gain the fullest national development. 
War will eventually be abolished because 
it will be incompatible with the new way 
of life.” 

Asked about the Youth Movement in 
America, Mr. Bing admitted that it did not 
exist here in the European sense. “With 
you it is more pure idealism,” he explained. 
“There is not the same pressure. You did 
not have the impetus of the first spirit of 
revolt which we began with, because circum- 
stances were so much less harsh. More- 
over, your adolescence is represented by the 
student group, whereas the proportion of 
students among the youth of Europe is 
small. The majority of American students 
are so well off, compared with their Euro- 
pean confreres, and are so untouched by 
outside events that they have little interest 
in anything beyond their own campus. Sport 
and social activities fill their lives. While, 


however, this is true of the majority, I have 
found everywhere a few scattered individ- 
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Youth and Truth 


[N much of the talk today of ycuth and the youth movement there is 

frequentiy a failure to recognize that youth is deeply religious. 
Harper, [Dr. W. A. Harper in Youth and Truth] however, makes this 
clear and, therefore, opens a delightful and profitable study of youth’s 
US: In the ten chapters he presents the 
spirit and expectancy of ycuth in search for the understanding of Jesus 
that sets the reader enthusiastically hopeful as he reaches the last chap- 
ter on “A Growing Faith.” It is a remarkably healthy presumption of a 
subject that has been so eames 4 beclouded. 

—The 
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uals or small groups who were alive to more 
serious issues, who were questioning many 
things in the society around them and were 
beginning to discuss international problems. 
But even these were for the most part 
rather vague and idealistic in their think- 
ing, and this could scarcely be otherwise; 
for they are not right up against practical 
problems nor suffering from political and 
economic maladjustments in the way that 
European youth are doing, or the awaken- 
ing youth of Asia. 

“However, I have found American stu- 
dents keenly interested in what I have been 
able to tell them about the young people 
and the students of Europe; I have found 
many keen to work for world peace, and 
in many groups an anxious desire to co- 
operate in the World Youth Peace Congress 
which is to be held in Holland in August, 
1928. That Congress, which will draw to- 
gether five hundred delegates from youth 
organizations all over the world, will not 
merely be a means of establishing personal 
friendship and contact between delegates of 
all races and colors, but will give an oppor- 
tunity for building up a constructive youth 
peace program dealing with various aspects 
of the question and for discussing many 
ways of bringing about immediate practical 
co-operation among the youth of the world. 

“We hope to have a large and representa- 
tive delegation of American youth at the 
Congress in 1928, for the United States now 
occupies such a controlling position in the 
affairs of the world that upon the attitude 
and wisdom of its youth the future of the 
human race must largely depend.” 


The Contented Heart 


HE family physician looked sympathetic- 

ally into the face of his elderly patient, 
who was suffering severely with muscular 
rheumatism and who lay, almost helpless 
and swathed in bandages. 

“I am sorry I cannot relieve your pain, 
more, just now,” he said, but the sufferer 
answered, “Oh that is all right, Docter. 





You and the nurse and my children have 
done everything possible, and I have learned 
with Paul, ‘in whatsoever state I am, there- 
with to be content.’ ” 


“Well,” flashed back the Doctor, 
present state would pall on most anybody.” 
Then there was a ripple of laughter all 
around at the pun, and he took his de- 
parture. 


“But I repeated that remark to a num- 
ber of my patients,” he said afterward, 
“and I told one growling young woman, 
that when a grandmother, suffering ten 
times what she was, showed such a spirit, 
she ought to be ashamed of her complaints. 
I know her well enough to say that to her, 
you see, but I meant it all.” 


What a blessing to have such a mind— 
“like Paul. In whatsoever state I am, 
therewith to be content.” 

Paul was not one of those fatuous folk 
who tell you to “think you are happy and 
you will be,” to “play the glad game” and 
everything will be right with the world. 
Paul had his actual physical infirmity— 
his thorn in the flesh. He was buffeted by 
storms and beaten by his enemies. He was 
let down in a basket by stealth over the 
wall to escape them. He was saved by the 
Roman soldiery from the forty Jews who 
had sworn not to eat or drink till they had 
killed him. He was once so near the jaws 
of Nero’s lion that only God’s power rescued 
him. ‘Whatsoever state!” Shipwrecks or 
wild beasts, venomous foes or physical in- 
firmities—these could not affect Paul, be- 
cause his eye of faith looked far beyond the 
light afflictions that endure but for a mo- 
ment. 


What a blessing if this age could get back 
to the contentment of a meek and quiet 
spirit. Not one which hides its head, os- 
trich-like in the sand, and thinks no storms 
are blowing. Not one that sinks into the 
depths of despair as it considers the condi- 
tion of the nations of the world. But one 
that fixes its eyes on the eternal values, and 
leaves the rest to God.—The Presbyterian. 
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The Children 


Five Chickens 
Said the first little chicken 
With a queer little squirm, 
“Oh, I wish I could find 
A fat little worm!” 


Said the next little chicken 
With an odd little shrug, 
“Oh, I wish I eculd find 
A fat little bug!” 


Said the third little chicken 
With a sharp little squeal, 

“Oh, I wish I eculd find 
Some nice yellow meal!” 


Said the fourth little chicken 
With a small sigh of grief, 
“Oh, I wish I could find 
A green little leaf!” 


Said the fifth little chicken 
With a faint little moan, 
“Oh, I wish I cculd find 
A wee gravel stone!” 


“Now see here,” said the mother 
From the green garden patch, 
“If you want any breakfast 
You just come here and scratch!” 
—Selected. 


An Exciting Bit of Sewing 
"VE mended my father’s gloves, and he 
says they are beautifully done,” said 


Marjorie proudly. 


“I’m so glad you sew well,” said grand- 
mother. 


“Did you sew when you were as young as 


11, grandmother?” 


“Oh, yes!” and she began to smile. 
“Is it a story?” begged Marjorie. 
“When I was your age I did quite a re- 


jmarkable piece of sewing. Perhaps there 


is time to tell you about it.” 

“Oh, yes!” cried Marjorie. 

“When I was your age,” began grand- 
mother. “I was expected to do my daily 
“stent” of sewing by piecing quilt blocks. 
I had a nine patch, I remeniber, in lovely 
green sprigged calico and pink gingham. I 
knew I had to do two patches each day, but 
one lovely spring afternoon I said to my 
mother: ‘Please may I go to play with the 
little Crabs. They have three cousins com- 
ing today.’ Of course you remember, Mar- 
jorie, that the little Crabs were children, 
whose name was Crab. 

“But my mother said: ‘Emily, show me 
your patches.’ 

“They were not done, and I knew there 
was no play until they were. So I got out 
my workbag at once. I took a dozen slow 
stitches with my eyes on the calling birds 
outside the window, the tiny white clouds 
sailing before the fresh breeze, the budding 
trees down by the fence. Then I had a 
bright thought. If I were out in the midst 
of it all I could sew much faster. 

“ ‘Mother,’ I said, ‘please may I go and 
sit on a log in the woodlot and sew?’ 

“*Yes, but don’t go out of sight or sound 
of the house.’ 

“T ran across the woodlot and chose a log 
beside the path. By peeping through the 
pawpaw bushes I could see our side door, 


and I could hear brother Mark whistling 
as he worked in the woodshed. It was 
easier to work out there. When I sat very 
still two birds went on with their nest 
building in a bush a dozen feet away. I 
suppose I looked about a great deal. But 
at length remembering that if I were to see 
the little Crabs I must finish that second 
patch, I bent over and sewed industriously 
on the little squares. 

“The sunlight was suddenly shut off from 
my work. Looking up I saw before me an 
Indian in blanket, buckskin and moccasins. 
I suppose I should have screamed if I had 
had breath to do it. I opened my mouth, 
and no sound came. I had several times 
seen some of the few Indians that remained 
in our neighborhood, but always when my 
parents were with me—and from a safe 
distance. I had been told repeatedly that 
they would not hurt anyone. But people 
were still living in our neighborhood who 
had gone through times of Indian war- 
fare, and I had heard tales of daring and 
danger. The Indian stared at me, and I 
stared at him. Neither moved nor spoke 
for a moment. Then my eyes. traveling 
over the handsome blanket that he wore 
draped from his shoulders, spied a big 
three-cornered rent. 

“T pointed to it, and said: ‘I will mend 
your shawl.’ 

“The Indian looked where I pointed. He 
took off his blanket, and laid it across my 
knees, with the rent uppermost. I threaded 
my needle with dark thread and, taking 
neat little stitches, I sewed up the hole. The 
Indian stood with folded arms, and watched. 
My terrified thoughts raced on. What would 
he do when I was through? Would he carry 
me away and make me become a little In- 
dian girl? I had heard of such things hap- 
pening. What he did do surprised me very 
much. When the last stitch was taken he 
bent over and inspected the work. 

“ ‘Good!’ he said in a loud emphatic voice. 
‘Thanks!’ Then, draping his blanket around 
him, he went on down the wood path. 

“I waited until he was quite out of sight 
and then raced home. But I didn’t tell 
anyone what had happened. I was sure 
Mark would laugh at me and say he 
wouldn’t be afraid of the Indians. 

“A few days later when I came down- 
stairs in the morning I heard my mother 
taiking to some one at the door. 

“‘Emily, come here, and see if you know 
what he means,’ she said, turning to me. 

“I ran to the door. There was the tall 
Indian whose blanket I had mended. Oh, 
dear! Oh, dear! Had he come back for 
me after all? I clung tightly to my mother. 

“‘Heap good little squaw!’ said the In- 
dian; and he held out to me a wonderful 
beaded bag. (You’ve seen it in my treasure 
box.) I took it and shyly murmured, 
‘thank you’—at last realizing that this tall, 
savage looking man was my friend. 

“‘But why do you give it to her?’ asked 
my mother. 
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“In answer the Indian spread out his 
blanket, and as I looked at the neatly 
mended place I was sure that even my 
mother must call that pretty good sewing. 
“*She make hole no more!’ said my In- 
dian friend. 

“Then he wrapped the blanket around 
him and went stepping softly down the 
path while my excited family demanded 
that I tell them the story.” 

“Did he ever come again?” cried Mar- 
jorie. 

“Oh. yes, he came many times again. And 
perhaps sometime I will tell you some of 
the stories he told me. He was a lonely old 
man of the family of a once great chief. 
The rest of the tribe was gone, but he 
lingered in his old haunts. He had a won- 
derful dignity, and if we did him a favor, 
he felt that he must do something for us. 
I sewed for him more than once, but that 
first time was the only occasion when it 
seemed like an adventure.”—Zelia M. 
Walters, in The Continent. 


Why the Weather Vane Turned 


\ YRTLE had come for a visit to her 
» grandmother who lived on a large farm. 
Her home was in a great city, and every- 
thing cn the farm seemed wonderful to 
Myrtle. She could not run fast enough to 
see all she wanted to see and do all she 
wanted to do. Each turn she took brought 
some new wonder. At last she stopped for 
breath and dropped down on the steps to 
rest. 

“Lock, mamma!” she called. 
chicken on the pole on the barn.” 

Just then a breeze made the weather vane 
turn around. 

“Quick, mamma, see!” she cried. “It 
heard me and turned to look at me.” 

“Oh, no Myrtle,” her mother smiled as 
she explained. “The chicken tells us which 
way the wind blows. Whenever the wind 
changes, it turns around so we know it 
too.”’ 

“Oh, dear,” said Myrtle, “does it have to 
mind, too ” 

“Yes,” said her mother, “it has to mind 
the wind, and turn around whenever the 
wind tells it to.” 

“Does everything and everybody have to 
mind, mamma?” 

“Yes, darling,” answered her mother, 
“everything must dc the right thing at the 
right time or there would be a great deal of 
trouble and many people hurt.” 

“TDo the flowers have to mind, too?” 

“The wind and the sun and the rain tell 
the flower what to do. But the flower knows 
just what to do, and it isn’t so hard fer it to 
mind as it is for us when we want to do just 
as we please.” 

“Do you have to mind, mamma?” asked 
Myrtle with surprise. 

“Yes, dear,” said her mother. “I must 
mind God, for he knows just what I must 
do. He plans everything, and all of us are 
happier when we do just as the weather 
vane did—obey.”—L. K. Merritt, in Child’s 
Gem. 


“See that 
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Communications 


The Pastor’s Fault 


It seems to me that you are pretty hard 
on churches that get behind on their pas- 
tor’s salary and other bills, in your edi- 
torial on “The Business Ethics of Churches” 
in your issue for June 30. It is not the 
church’s fault—it is the preacher’s fault 
every time. What is he hired and paid for 
if it is not to keep the work of the church 
going in every department and along every 
line of the work? And if keeping up the 
finances is not a part of his job, I would 
like to know what is? When business men 
hire a manager or general superintendent 
for our business, they hold him responsible 
for results in every department of the work, 
and if he isn’t big enough for that they fire 
him and get another man for the job. We 
hold him responsible. We don’t kick at the 
workers under him. It is his business to 
get those workers into shape and into the 
right spirit for their part of the work un- 
der him; and if he don’t know how to do 
that, he isn’t fit to be a manager. 

Now the same is true of a pastor. He is 
the manager of the church and all of its 
departments. He is the expert that is hired 
to run the business and teach others how to 
do it. If folks don’t give, it is his business 
to teach them to give and to make them 
want to give. If the business of the church 
isn’t run right, it is his business to make it 
run right. That is what he is there for and 
is paid his salary for—to teach the church 
how to do its work. If he can’t do that, he 
has no business being a preacher. If 
the finances of the church are in a bad 
shape, and if the church pays him a little 
salary or gets behind in its salary or bills, 
it is‘'a sure sign that he is not doing his 
work right. He is the one to blame. That 
is, if he has been there long enough to get 
things started. What is he there for any- 
way but to teach them how to do things 
better? And if he can’t do that, he isn’t 
big enough for the job. 

It makes me sore to hear preachers all 
of the time complain at churches about 
small salaries and about churches getting 
behind in their salaries. It is up to the 
preacher, and what do they kick the 
churches for? They need to kick themselves 
for not doing their work better. If they 
made the work go all right, the salary and 
bills would be paid and the salary would be 
increased, too. Everybody knows that that 
is true. The preachers who are making 
things go in these days do not complain 
about small salaries or about their churches 
being behind in their bills. It is the fellows 
that can’t preach or don’t work their job 
or don’t teach giving and don’t show their 
churches how to raise money but just let 
them drag along in the same old rut and 
that is afraid to preach missions or to say 
anything about money who growl about 
little salaries. The pastors who are putting 
their jobs across are getting good salaries, 
cash every week, and other churches are 
anxious to get them. Of course there may 
be exceptions, but they are not very many. 

You can just look around and see how 
it is. The preachers who make their jobs 
go are getting good salaries. When they 
get everything up and agoing and aboom- 
ing, there is no trouble about money 
matters if they teach the church to give— 
that is if they are good givers, too, as an 
example. But if they can’t make things go, 
and are too lazy to study and make calls 
and do their work, and if they let the Sun- 
day-school and everything drag along, and 
if they don’t organize their church and show 
them how to raise money, and if they don’t 
teach missions and giving, then it is their 


own fault if they don’t get much salary. 
They are not worth the salary they do get 
—and in the business world they would be 
fired because they did not make their job go. 

I work for a business firm and I know 
that I will be fired when I do not make 
things go. There is no use for me to com- 
plain about the men under me and growl 
about them; it is my job to get them into 
the right spirit and teach them how to do 
things right and make the work go. And 
whenever I can not do that, my manager 
will fire me and I know it. A business man 
has to be up on his toes all of the time. If 
we let down like a lot of the preachers do 
and didn’t make our work go any better 
than they make their work go, we wouldn’t 
get much salary either. We would get fired. 
I am tired of hearing preachers trying to 
pass the buck to the churches. If they would 
do their own part well, the churches would 
soon be all right. 

Instead of fussing at the churches for not 
paying their bills, The Herald had better 
go after the preachers for not doing their 
work better. It is their business to manage 
the finances of their churches and put them 
on a high plane. And they can do it if 
they know their stuff and are not too’ lazy 
to work hard. If you don’t believe it, go 
and look. Every place some preachers go, 
things begin to boom and there is plenty of 
money and the churches raise the salaries 
and give big mission offerings and every- 
thing. They take churches which are all 
run down and having a hard time to pay 
bills, and pretty soon they have everything 
going smooth as grease—and then they 
get a raise in salary. But other preachers 
take the same churches and soon they are 
run down again and having a hard time to 
pay their bills and not giving half as much 
for missions or anything. That shows that 
it is the preachers. If they are big enough 
for their job, they bring up the finance all 
right and make their churches want to give. 
That is as much a part of their job as 
preaching. Tell them so and quit knocking 
the churches for not doing what their pas- 
tors do not teach them to do and how to 
do it. A BUSINESS MAN. 


Not Denominational 


On the subject of union, there are many 
community churches and local or independ- 
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ent congregations scattered over the land. 
It appears to me that the General Conven- 
tion has a great opportunity of picking up 
these independent congregations and union 
movements. Many of these uprisings have 
no knowledge of our nonsectarian move- 
ment or of the Christian Church. All of 
these independent and union movements 
should be sought out and persuaded to come 
under the wing of the General Convention. 
The General Convention should become a 
clearing house for all nonsectarian congre- 
gations. 

Each local Christian Church should be a 
community church or a union church. The 
local church should not be denominational, 
but just “the church”. But all of these local 
units should come together under the Gen- 
eral Convention through which the local 
congregations can do business, direct their 
benevolences, missions, publishing interests, 
etc. The General Convention should cease 
to act as a denomination or for the de- 
nomination as such. We never can solve 
the union question while we adhere to the 
denominational idea. Each congregation 
should express the church universal. 

In Dr. Bishop’s “Biblical View of the 
Church” and Dr. Burnett’s treatise on 
the Church the idea expressed is that of the 
Church universal, but not of a denomina- 
tion. In fact, the church they describe is 
anti-denominational. The whole beauty of 
the Principle of the Christians is lost when- 
ever we call the Christians a denomination. 
The Principles of the Christians are anti- 
denominational with a vengeance. We are 
here in order to oppose with all of our 
might the very idea of denominationalism. 
Otherwise we have no excuse for existence. 

We should declare that The General Con- 
vention of the Christian Church is not a de- 
nominational concern, but a clearing house 
for all nonsectarian or nondenominational 
churches. A. H. BENNETT. 

Merom, Indiana. 


Postscript 


I have taken The Herald many years and 
appreciate it very much. The editorials 
have helped me greatly, spiritually and in- 
tellectually. The Sunday-school and Chris- 
tian Endeavor pages have been of great 
help to me also, and the Prayer Page is 
especially fine, Professor Gilbert is a great 


Some New Books 


(Any book can be furnished by The Christian Publishing Association 
at publisher’s price). 


Revell’s New Scripture Atlas. Revell. 
Sixteen colored plates, containing forty-one 
maps. A useful help for Bible readers. 

God’s Purpose Towards Us, by Ira M. 
Boswell. Standard. A small paper bound 
booklet which believes that the Church is 
static. 

Teach Us to Pray, a Book of Prayers for 
Children. A splendid little collection of 
prayers just such as many a parent has 
been hunting. 

From Thumbscrew to Steel Trap, The 
American Human Society. $1.00. A heart- 
wrenching description of the methods of 
punishment formerly used on political and 
other prisoners, given here as a setting 
against which to present the cruel suffer- 
ing caused the animal world by the trap- 
pers. It is the strongest appeal of the kind 
we have ever read. We wish every woman 
who wears furs had to read it. 

The Adventure of Prayer, by Mabel N. 


man. 
JEROME SPALDING. 
Medusa, N. Y. 
Thurston. Revell. $1.00. The Open Gate 
to Prayer. By the same author. Revell. 


Paper, 25 cents. Here are two little books 
on prayer which should have a very wide 
circulation. Both are written for young 
people, but both will prove equally helpful 
to their elders also. The first is a practi- 
cal and informing study of prayer that is 
both convincing and stimulating. The sec- 
ond is a new “distribution edition” of a 
booklet which has been very popular and 
for which there has been an insistent de- 
mand for a cheap edition for distribution 
purposes—from Y. M. and Y. W. C. A.’s, 
from mission study and Bible study groups, 
and others. You will want to pass out 
some of these in your own church. 

The Face of Christ, by Rev. W. W. 
Weeks, D. D. Doran. $1.75 net. The 
title of the book is that of the first of 
twenty sermons covering a large range of 
themes. The author is the pastor of Grace 
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Baptist Church, Richmond, Virginia, who 
ranks high in pulpit ability. The sermons 
are a good example of the kind of preach- 
ing which is coming from a large number 
of our city pulpits. There is careful 
analysis, good argument, and a warmth of 
appeal; but somehow the ring of the 
prophet to this day and age is lacking. Per- 
haps that is why our churches are not 
crowded. 


The Holy Spirit, by R. A. Torrey, D. D. 
Revell. $1.50. Dr. Torrey is so well known 
as one of the most ultra of all Fundamen- 
talists in the Church today as to need no 
introduction or no description of the 
thoroughly conservative views which he 
holds of the Holy Spirit in every aspect of 
the subject. As always he says many good 
and helpful things. Dr. Torrey is a great 
preacher, with a warmth and passion of 
appeal; and anyone who can ignore the 
creaking of the old orthodox vehicle on 
which he presents his message, will find in 
his writings a faith in the reality of God 
and the use of God to human life which are 
infinitely worth while. 


Young Hearts in Japan, By Maude 
Madden. Revell. $1.50. There is a charm 
ahout this book which makes it irresistible. 
The chapters are fascinating stories of hu- 
man interest. They make the Japanese 
people live. One sees and feels the throb 
of their hearts, and comes to think of them 
as human beings like ourselves instead of a 
brown-skinned and strange race. One comes 
to be interested in them, to love them, and 
to want to know more about them. It is 
no prosy description of a country; it is a 
story of people, a story full of incident and 
conversation and as interesting as a novel. 
Parents and mission leaders will make a 
great mistake if they permit their young 
people to miss this absorbing book, one 
which will give them a new and friendlier 
acquaintance with an interesting people. 


Learning Religion From Famous Ameri- 
cans, by Ralph D. Owen, Macmillan. $2.50. 
This is another book for young people—and 
for older folks as well. It was prepared as 
a unique study into the religious life of 
noted Americans, some of them still living; 
but it is a book to read as well as to study. 
It undertakes to find out what makes a man 
religious, and how religion worked itself out 
in the lives of these conspicuous individuals. 
It gives outlines and questions for discussion 
on each of the characters presented, and the 
student is to make up his own answers from 
the source material given. It is entirely 
different than anything which we have seen 
and we are much impressed with the possi- 
bilities of the plan—both in the study of 
religion and in arousing a deeper interest in 
some of our great men and the part which 
religious faith and religious conviction 
played in their lives. Some forty different 
persons are presented and much interesting 
and illuminating material furnished with 
reference to them and their religious views. 
oie book is pioneering a new field of real 
value. 


How to Prepare Sermons, by Harold E. 
Knott, B. D. Standard. $1.00. <A brief 
treatise of one hundred thirty-five pages on 
sermon construction. It is quite elementary 
and will not be found of much value to the 
seminary or college student, but there is a 
group of untrained ministers to which it 
would prove quite suggestive and helpful. 


‘His Deity, Hence His Day, by James B. 
Parsons, D. O. Otterbein Press. An argu- 
ment for Sunday as the proper Sabbath for 
Christians—the “new day for the new dis- 
pensation”—which will be found quite con- 
vincing in spite of some of the ultracon- 
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servative theology around which it is 
builded. It will prove of use in controvert- 
ing Seventh Day Adventism, though usually 
members of this cult are not open to argu- 
ment, however convincing. 

Redemption, an Anthology of the Cross. 
Collected and edited by Rev. George Stew- 
art. Doran. $3.00 net. This collection of 
several hundred poems, both ancient and 
modern, upon the Cross and the Passion 
of Christ is an invaluable addition to the 
literature concerning the Crucifixion. 
Doubtless nearly every reader will find some 
of his own favorites omitted; but he will 
also find scores of beautiful poems with 
which he has been unfamiliar. The note 
of redemptive love has been stressed, and 
the collection presents something a picture 
of the unfolding conception of the Cross 
down through the ages. The selections have 
been made with fine discrimination. The 
volume is attractively printed and should 
find a place in the library of every preacher 
who loves poetry. It will enable him to add 
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many strong and beautiful touches to his 
sermons on the Cross and suffering love. 

The Fact of Prayer, By John Elliott Wish- 
art, D. D. Revell. $1.75. Another volume 
on prayer which will prove very helpful to 
many is this one by the professor of church 
history in the San Francisco Theological 
Seminary. He is a conservative thinker— 
but a thinker. He deals with the fact of 
prayer—that it is here as a universal ex- 
perience of the human race, and as such 
must be accounted for. In accounting for 
it as one of the great realities, he finds it 
to be of immeasurable worth to the individ- 
ual as well as to the Church in the work of 
the Kingdom. The book also deals with the 
problems of prayer and the uses of prayer. 
It is a very valuable treatise and one which 
stimulates thought. It covers a wide range 
and is worth the time of anyone who is 
interested in the subject of prayer, especial- 
ly in these days when so much doubt is be- 
ing thrown upon the real worth and possi- 
bilities of prayer. 


an Historic Marker 


Where the Christian Church was Founded 


NCIENT Surry County, lying in _ the 
4i “cradle of the Republic,” was the scene 
today of a notable gathering of more than 
three thousand people, representing both Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina, the occasion being 
the unveiling and dedication of the hand- 
some monument, located about a mile west 
of Surry Court House, commemorating the 
formal organization of the Christian Church 
on August 4, 1704, on the site of Old Lebanon 
Church. 

Notable leaders of state and Church from 
two States gathered early in the shaded 
grove adjacent to the large stage which had 


been eracted for speakers, the 183d Regi- 
mental Band of forty-one pieces, of Peters- 
burg, Va., the choir, led by Rev. O. D. 


Poythress, of South Norfolk, Va., and for the 
members of the memorial committee, Judge 
Jesse F. West, of Waverly, Va.; Rev. Dr. J. O. 
Atkinson, of Elon College, N. C., and the pro- 


gram committee, J. M. Darden, W. E. Mc- 
Clenny and Dr. W. W. Staley. 
From the moment that Judge Jesse F. 


West, of the Supreme Court of Virginia, took 
charge of the proceedings, having been pre- 
sented by J. M. Darden. of Suffolk, to whom 
much of the credit for a most remarkable 
and successful event, is due, to the impres- 
sive unveiling of the monument by Miss 
Antoinette Darden costumed in the Colonial 
dress of 133 years ago, the exercises were in- 
teresting and filled with the dignity of a his- 
toric past. 

The monument, a handsome granite stone, 
bearing on its face a book standing in relief, 
on which is carved ‘‘Holy Bible,” also bears 
a bronze tablet with the inscription: 


“This monument marks the site of 
Lebanon Church where founders of the 
Christian Church who had declared for 
religious liberty and the Bible as their 
only creed, on August 4, 1794, adopted 
the name Christian to the exclusion of 
all party or sectarian names. Erected 
by the Southern Christian Convention in 
1927.” 


In the copper box placed in the monument 
were the following items: copy of The 
Christian Sun, copy of The Herald of Gospel 
Liberty, the oldest religious newspaper, 
founded by the Christian denomination; copy 
of principles governing the Christian church; 
Christian Annual of 1926, sketch of the life 
of Rev. James O'Kelly, copy of the pamphlet 





“Disciples First Called Christians,” by P. E. 
Fleming; catalog of Elon College, 1927; 
Bulletin of Elon College of 1927; souvenir 
library bulletin, Elon College, 1925; photo- 
graph of James O'Kelly, program of unveil- 
ing exercises July 7, 1927, copy of the Nor- 
foik Virginian-Pilot and Landmark of June 
5, 1927, containing an account of the pro- 
posed exercises; copy of the Norfolk Ledger- 
Dispatch of June 4, history of the confer- 
ence held at Old Lebanon Church in 1794, 
written by W. E. McClenny. 

Hundreds of cars were parked on either 
side of the highway in spaces prepared, and 
a corps of traffic officers of the State High- 
way Department aided in keeping traffic 
moving and in handling the crowds. 

Nothing was left undone by J. M. Darden, 
master of ceremonies, to make the occasion 
a memorable one. Women of the Surry com- 
munity on long tables in the grove served a 
delicious luncheon, with plenty of cold 
drinks; Station WSEA, of Virginia Beach, 
had installed microphones and loud speakers 
about the grounds, giving everybody in the 
most remote part of the grove a chance to 
hear each address clearly. 

Judge Jesse F. West, of the Virginia Su- 
preme Court, in his introductory remarks, 
declared that never in the history of this 
eastern section has there been a more inter- 
esting occasion, one which commemorated 
the struggles of the early church to obtain 
religious liberty. 

Rev. E. B. White of Dendron, Va., made the 
invocation, and Dr. W. W. Staley, of Suffolk, 
offered prayer. 

In the absence of Governor A. W. McLean, 
of North Carolina, his representative, J. B. C. 
Ehringhaus, of Elizabeth City, N. C., was 


presented and eloquently described the 
friendly relations that exist between North 
Carolina and Virginia, and gave many in- 


stances of the fine work done in North Caro- 
lina by the Christian Church, also telling 
something of its strength and power in that 
State. 

Col. E. E. Holland, former congressman 
from the Second district, was the second 
speaker, dwelling on the ancient traditions 
of the church, on the principles which it has 
"stood for in the century and one-third of its 
existence, and of its growth and influence 
for good. 

Dr. W. A. Harper, president of Elon Col- 
lege, in a masterly address, told of the his- 
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tory of the church from its foundation by 
Rev. James O’Kelly to the present day. 
He described the desire of those ministers of 
the Methodist Episcopal church, fired by a 
desire for greater freedom, especially from 
the domination of the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties, formed this church, which at Old 
Lebanon in 1794, was called Christian, and 
the Bible was made the only creed by which 
they would live. 

Dr. Harper traced the various steps by 
which the church came into existence, paid a 
glowing tribute to the early churchmen who 
trod the thorny paths of the religious 
pioneer. 

Dr. J. O. Atkinson, of Elon College, pre- 
sented the monument on behalf of the South- 
ern Christian Convention, telling of the men 
and beliefs that are commemorated, and as 
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he closed his address, the veil, which had 
covered the monument, was slowly raised by 
Miss Antoinette Darden, whose costume was 
that of a lady of the Colonial period, and 


who made the scene one of picturesque 
beauty. 

Lieut.-Gov. J. E. West, of Suffolk, accepted 
the monument, his address, an eloquent ap- 
peal to make the religious beliefs for which 
the monument stands, the beliefs of life to- 
day, being one of the outstanding efforts of 
the day. 

The exercises closed with a short address 
by Rev. F. P. Ensminger, superintendent 
of the Congregational churches of the Caro- 
linas, Kentucky, and Tennessee, and the bene- 
diction pronounced by Rev. Stanley C. 
Harrell, of Durham, N. C.—From the Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot. 


From the Field 


ILLINOIS 


Bethel, July 12—Our beloved pastor, Rev. 
J. T. Brooks, has been having a prolonged 
period of illness forcing him to be absent 
from his pulpit for four Sundays and he will 
be for at least two more. But every one of 
his flock are so glad he has consented to stay 
with us for another year that they have con- 
spired to keep our Sunday church hours as 
full of good things as possible, to prevent 
themselves from forming bad Sunday habits. 
We have derived much good from our efforts 
to produce sacred numbers as well as having 
inspired our minister and encouraged him. 
Last Sunday we observed “Community Sun- 
day” with the most sacred numbers we could 
find, which included a men’s quartet, two 
choir numbers, memorized scripture reading 
which formed a text for two readings, a 
clarinet solo, and an address presenting a 
very substantial lovegift to Mr. and Mrs. 
Brooks as a token of our appreciation of 
them. The next two Sundays are turned 
over to the young people of the church, who 
will fill in the hour with good music and 
five minute talks on current events and their 
bearing on church life. Mr. Brooks seems to 
feel that he has worlds of encouragement.— 
Correspondent. 


Sumner, Ill., July 7—At a largely attended business 
session of the First Christian Church Wednesday eve- 
ning of last week, Rev. Ellis, the present pastor, was 
heartily and unanimously re-elected to a third-year 
pastoral term. It was also voted to give him an in- 
crease in salary for the coming year. The manner 
and spirit of the church in this official action is clearly 
evidential of the church’s fine appreciation of their 
pastor’s services during the past two years; and that 
the church and pastor are splendidly co-operating in 
their mutual work. Since coming to our city, Rev. 
Ellis and family have made many friends who will 
join the Press in wishing the church, pastor and fam- 
ily the biggest success possible the coming year in 
their renewed relation.—Sumner Press. 


Olney, July 7—Rev. John Baughman has 
been called to the pastorate at Tuscola and 
will move there about the first of September. 
He will serve them half time and remain 
with his Pleasant View charge the other two 
Sundays. Bethlehem folks, reluctantly part 
with him. — Pastor R. J. Ellis, of Sumner, 
has been given the unanimous call to remain 
with the Sumner church another year, mak- 
ing the third consecutive year for him on 
this his second pastorate there. So fine was 
the spirit of the church, with an unusually 
large session for business, that the pastor 
and family were invited to stay and see them 
give him this rousing call. His church board 
has purchased another dwelling next door to 


the church, which will no doubt be turned to: 


the pastor in the near future. The church 


already owns a splendid building in which 
the pastor now resides. 
increase 


They also gave the 


elder an in salary. — Rev. T. C. 


House will move to Cynthiana, Indiana, to 
take charge of the work there the latter 
part of August. — The Hidalgo Church has 
called its present pastor for another year. 
— The Mount Olive church gave its pastor 
a splendid basket dinner last Sunday. — 
Pastor John Baughman is to hold a basket 
dinner and baptizing jointly with the Method- 
ist church and Pleasant View Christian 
church the third Sunday in this month, Bro. 
Baughman preaching the sermon in the Green 
Hill church. — The Sumner churches are 
holding union meetings on Sunday evenings 
for the summer. They will be held in sec- 
tions. Pastor Ellis is one of the leaders in 
this movement.—Alvin 0. Jacobs. 


INDIANA 

Merom, July 13—We had a fine service at 
Hopewell July 3. Had a grove dinner in 
honor of Brother John Shoemaker’s orphan 
children who were home from the I. O. O. F. 
orphanage at Lincoln, Illinois. Had songs, 
Scripture reading, prayer, and short talk by 
the pastor. We are planning an Old Folks’ 
Day for August 7. — The work at Wabash 
is picking up. A good Sunday-school, Am 
working in this field. Expect to repair the 
house and hold a series of meetings, in 
which I hope to have the help of Sister Ger- 
trude Brown and other ministers. Recently 
had a delightful visit with my daughter and 
her husband, Lloyd Reich, of near Indianap- 
olis. My brother, William R. Bennett, lec- 
tures at the Merom chautauqua August 23.— 
A. H. Bennett. 

IOWA 

Sandusky, July 8—Last Sunday we had 
with us Brother D. M. Helfenstein. The day 
was ideal for the occasion—no rain and a 
cool breeze all day—a morning service with 
a good sermon using the text; “Work while 
it is yet day, for the night cometh when no 
man can work.” Every heart was touched 
and hopes rekindled as we listened to the 
earnest speaker. A basket dinner was en- 
joyed by a goodly number, which gave them 
an opportunity to visit with their beloved 
former pastor. Then we assembled again 
for another discourse which was as helpful 
and encouraging as the previous one, on the 
text: “Kept by the power of God.” We feel 
sure the influence will continue with us. 
Communion services brought the meeting to 
a close. Perhaps we were selfish when we 
bade Brother Helfenstein good-by to regret 
that he had to leave us.—Nellie M. Rhodes. 


Ferguson, July 7—The very last of May we 
were called to the bedside of Mrs. Geeding’s 
father, Mr. Wm. Creed, of Trimble, Il. He 
continued very low for several weeks and 
passed away June 15. The funeral service 
was conducted from the Trimble Christian 
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Church, of which he was a member, by Rey. 
A. O. Jacobs, the pastor, assisted by Rev. 
John Baughman and Rev. A. H. Bennett. — 
This trip to Illinois kept me from my pulpit 
four consecutive Sundays but gave me the 
privilege of attending several other churches, 
including Merom and Mellott, Indiana; also 
Trimble, South Bend, and Pleasant Valley 
churches in the Southern Wabash Illino:s 
Conference, while at Merom we enjoyed a 
day in the Pastors’ school. Our trip to 
Mellott was made with Rev. J. M. Bradbury 
and a group of his young people. We ar- 
tended the Young People’s Congress there 
and met several old friends. Returning home 
we visited my parents near Chicago and old 
friends at Dixon, Illinois. — Last Sunday 
evening we gave a demonstration program 
which closed a very fine six days Daily Va- 
cation Bible School. The average attend- 
ance was over sixty-three, being larger than 
last year. We believe the school was more 
efficient than the one held here last year. 
We had the use of the high school building. 
Recently three of our young people attended 
the State C. E. Convention at Oscoluca.—E 
Cc. Geeding, pastor. 





Eldon, July 12—The Bethlehem Church has 
been without a pastor for three years, but 
our church doors have not been closed; for 
the Sunday-school work has been carried on, 
also prayer and praise services with “Uncle” 
John McMickle as our leader. Rev. Mr. 
Gregson, the Baptist minister at Eldon, has 
been coming out and preaching for us on 
Saturday evenings. He also held a revival 
meeting last November and five young people 
confessed Christ. — Sunday, July 10, was a 
wonderful day for the Church. Dr. D. M. 
Helfenstein, of Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, was 
with us. He came Saturday and was with us 
that evening, helping in the services. Brother 
Gregson preached a fine sermon. Sunday 
morning Dr. Helfenstein preached a powerful 
sermon, after which the five young people 
mentioned were taken into the church. We 
also had communion services. After a basket 
dinner, Dr. Helfenstein again preached a 
wonderful sermon and one young girl decided 
for Jesus and was received into the church 
Two little ones were consecrated to the Lord. 
It was a very beautiful and impressive serv- 


ice, it being the first of the kind ever held , 


in this church. Del. MecMickle, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., who is visiting his father, sang 
a beautiful solo. We then went to the river, 
where eight young people were buried with 
their Lord in baptism and two received into 
the church after coming up out of the water. 
After the sermon in the evening, three young 
boys confessed Christ and were taken into 
the church, and again two little ones were 
consecrated to the Lord. There was a beau- 
tiful spirit throughout all of these meet- 
ings, and all were glad to have Brother 
Helfenstein with us.—Mrs. Fern Sloan. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Burlington, July 7—The bulletin of the First Chris- 
tian Church, Burlington, N. C., carrying the an- 
nouncements for Sunday, June 26, had this unusual 
item: ‘‘A number of the members of Class No. 1 of 
the Sunday-school, and others, the pastor being one 
of the ‘others,’ got away early this morning for a 
visit to our mountain mission work at Fancy Gap, 
Carroll County, Va., for the day. The party, which 
is headed by Mr. John M. Coble, chairman of the 
committee on arrangements, expects to arrive at the 
Elk Spur Church by 11 o’clock, where the first ser- 
vice of the day will be held. After this service of the 
morning, picnic dinner will be served on the Church 
grounds. The program for the afternoon consists of 
a visit to the Rocky Ford Church, several miles down 
the mountainside, where a service will be held at 3 
o'clock, following which the visitors will turn home- 
ward and expect to arrive about 9 o’clock a 
This visit has been in the minds of some of our peo- 
ple for a long while, and plans have been in the mak- 
ing for several weeks. Those who have gone are 
counting upon a most pleasant and profitable trip, as 
it is felt that the day spent in this way will establish 
a helpful contact between the Church and our moun- 
tain work that could not take place otherwise.”—The 
Christian Sun, 
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What Is Your Kind of Religion? 


OOK at your sister Mary—see how that 

dear girl enjoys her religion.” “Yes,” 
replied Mary’s younger brother, “Mary may 
enjoy her religion, but nobody else in the 
house does.” That story reminds us how 
the great evangelist, Dwight L. Moody, 
used to say: “Some folks have just enough 
religion to make everybody else miserable.” 
It makes a world of difference what sort 
of religion you have, because so many dif- 
ferent things are called “religious.” Re- 
ligion seems to make some folks hard, cruel, 
intolerant, proud, contemptuous of dthers. 
If it does any of these things, we may be 
quite sure that it is not “inspired from 
above.” Indeed, we have it on the authority 
of the Scriptures that it may justly be 
called “earthly, sensual, devilish.” 


Some people’s religion seems to consist 
only of an extraordinary ability to con- 
demn the religion of other people. They 
seem to think that the best way to secure 
the favor of God is by making the most 
bitter and vitriolic attacks on the methods 
and motives of their fellow-men. With 
others, religion is the mere intellectual as- 
sent to a certain interpretation of truth. 
With them, faith is “what we believe,” and 
a lack of faith means “what other folks be- 
lieve when their belief is contrary to ours.” 
But with the more advanced and reasonable 
conception of Christianity as “a way of 
life,” we think of Christians as those who 
are reproducing in their lives the spirit, 
purpose, and methods of Jesus. We ought 
to understand, therefore, that when a man’s 
religion is not winsome, kind, charitable, 
and brotherly, it is certainly not Christian- 
ity. May God help us to show in our lives 
such a spirit, and to practice such methods 
that we may cause others to love him whom 
we acknowledge as our Lord and Master, 
and whom we dishonor when we show a 
temper or a plan of action which is con- 
trary to “the mind that was in Christ.” 


A missionary tells about adopting a little 
Hindu orphan. The girl eagerly drank in 
the story of God’s love. One evening, 
when she was six years old, the missionary 
said to her, “Now you pray a little prayer 
of your own.” And this is what she said: 
“Dear Lord Jesus, make me like what You 
were when You were six years old!” All 
the wisdom of the ages has brought us noth- 
ing better than that. The greatest philoso- 
phers, as well as the humblest folk in the 
world, can ask for nothing higher or nobler 
than to become like Jesus.—Reformed 
Church Messenger. 

© 


God reveals himself just as we need him. 
He never gives us what we shall want to- 
morrow; he gives us richly what we need 
today. Dent as water, ‘poured into twenty 
goblets, will take the different shape of 
every goblet, so the grace of God poured 
into twenty days will fill the different need 
of every day. And that is why Christ, who 





knows the Father’s heart, bids us never be 
anxious for the morrow—“Give us this day 
our daily bread.” When we need the lad- 
der, we shall have the ladder. When we 
require the army, we shall get it. We shall 
have grace to live by, while we are called 
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to live. 
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We shall have grace to die by, 


when we are called to die.—G. H. Morrison. 


o 


It is men of faith who have saved the 
world, not men of knowledge.—Wilfred ¥. 


Grenfell. 





Up-to-Date Record 


Our New No. 1701 Loose-leaf Church Treasurer’s 
Individual Record Book 





No. 1701. The latest 
and most up-to-date 
record for keeping in a 





urer. 


sheets per 100, $1.50; per 500, $6.25. 


Try this one, you will use no other. 
enough to provide for 200 contributors for one year, complete $3.00. 





correct and satisfacto- 
ry way the account of 
all offerings made dur- 
ing the year by every 
member of the Church. 
The name and address, 
pledge number, a- 
mounts pledged for dif- 
ferent purposes, a- 
mount paid, when paid, 
balance due, overpaid, 
and special offerings, 
are all provided for in 
this record. It will 
make easy the work of 
your Financial Sccre- 
tary or Church Treas- 
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Crepe Paper. 





each initial you desire. 


Sample box 25c. 


dozen to the package. 


$25.00 to $50.00 
EASY SPARE TIME PROFITS 


Sell our Embossed Initial Tea Napkins packed three 
Made of the finest Lyn-Kloth 
Every package with your own initial in 
Old English. Kindly fill in the bottom line quantity of 
This is an article that every home has use for, and, 
with our Sample Box, sales are easily made. 
With every order of 25 packages, sample package FREE. 
30 Days Credit, Carrying Charges Prepaid. 


CLIP OR COPY AND MAIL NOW 


Cost 13c.; sells for 25c. 





GILLMORE BROS., Publishers, Reading, Pa. 
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EARN $25 WEEKLY SPARE TIME 
Writing for newspapers, magazines. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Details FREE. 
Press Syndicate, 1306, St. Louis, Mo. 


MEN—WOMEN—Big opportunity. 


Sell 


men’s shirts, ties, hosiery, direct to wearer. 


WHOLESALE prices; 
Primo 45D East 22d St., New York. 


weekly. 


big commissions 
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About Folks and Things 


(Continued from page two) 


at New Palestine, Charity Chapel, and 
Spring Creek, Miami Ohio Conference, 
made vacant by the resignation of Rev. J. 
C. Francis. This is one of the greatest 
iural fields to our knowledge. He will have 
almost an entire township under his super- 
. vision, and a progressive, forward-looking 
pecple. We are going to expect a great 
demonstration of modern rural church work 
of the finest type under his leadership. He 
moves to this field September 1. 





Brother Eldredge reports a very fine pas- 
tors’ school at Defiance. There were forty- 
two registered attendants and_ twenty 
visitors. Dean Gilbert was the chief of the 
schocl and Rev. J. C. DeRemer the secre- 
tary. One of the most interesting and help- 
ful features was the series on Community 
Church Work by Dr. Oliver C. Weist, pas- 
tor of a fine community church in Colum- 
bus. Members of the college faculty gave 
special periods on the program. It was 
voted to conduct the school with a larger 
program next year. Brother Eldredge 
came to Dayton to look after matters in his 
office Saturday and then hurried on to 
Oshawa, Canada, for the summer school 
there. 


Our denominational rally held in connec- 
tion with the Christian Endeavor Conven- 
tion at Cleveland was a pleasing event. 
There were forty-five present, and a num- 
ber of others of our church were in at- 
tendance at the convention who did not get 
to the rally. Pennsylvania had a large 
group, and Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois were 
well represented. Wakarusa, Indiana, had 
the banner attendance—fifteen. Its pastor, 
Rev. H. G. Halse, deserves the credit. Rev. 
Frank Wright was the leader; addresses 
were given by himself, Brother Halse, Rev. 
Heber O’Hara, and Dr. A. B. Kendall, and 
a spirited discussion was had on some of 
the questions. 

Rev. R. G. English, who is so widely 
known to Herald readers because of the 
faithful field reporting which he has done 
for many years, has accepted a call to 
Plainfield, where he will move about Sep- 
tember first. He is leaving East Houns- 
field, N. Y., where he has done a fine piece 
of work. In the four years’ pastorate, forty 
members have been received, great interest 
awakened in young people’s work, and the 
church strengthened in many lines. He also 
organized the Calcium Community Chris- 
tian Church, in September, 1924, and has 
been serving at that point also. The 
Plainsfield people are enthusiastic for his 
coming and expect advances under his 
leadership. 


Secretary of Evangelism Howsare stopped 
off in Dayton a few hours last Saturday on 
his way from Wadley, Alabama, where he 
has been helping present all lines of our de- 
nominational work at the summer school at 
Bethlehem College, 
where he and 


to Oshawa, Ontario, 
Brother Hermon Eldredge 
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are on the faculty of the summer school 
now in progress there. He reports a fine 
school at Bethlehem. An exceptional'y fine 
spirit prevailed in college and community. 
The attendance was not large on account of 
the late season and the delayed crop culture 
in the cotton fields. The new Administra- 
tion building is ready to roof and is to be 
occupied this fall, and the outlook for the 
coming year is good. 

West Mansfield, Mass., observed a great 
home-coming the first Sunday of July, at 
which the leading feature was the burning 
of the mortgage which has been carried on 
the parsonage. The main address was by 
Dr. W. G. Sargent. Great credit is due 
Rev. and Mrs. Guy T. Walters for the fine 
work which has been done here, they hav- 
ing carried the pastorate in connection with 
his studies in the School of Religious Edu- 
cation of Boston University. When they 
began three years ago, the church was in a 
very iow state. But it has been given. new 
life, twenty-six members have been added, 
a parsonage has been builded and paid for, 
the grounds graded and planted, and much 
enthusiasm has been stirred among the 
workers. 

We know that our readers will take much 
interest in the youth articles which are pre- 
sented in this issue. Dr. Polling is one of 
the great favorites of young people through- 
out the churches and we feel confident that 
he will prove fully equal to the great re- 
sponsibility of leadership of the Christian 
Endeavor movement, which work logically 
falls to him since the death of Father En- 
deavor Clark. We have been hearing much 
of the youth movement in Europe, and the 
article by Dorothy Hall gives a reliable 
estimate of it. But as we say in our edi- 
torial, we are apt to think of youth too 
much as an univerigated group unless we 
are careful. Youth is indeed the most vari- 
able group in human life today and needs 
to be thought of accordingly. 


Many readers of The Herald have knowl- 
edge of Rev. Irvin E. Deer as one of the 
outstanding secretaries of city councils of 
churches, and some of us have a most de- 
lightful personal acquaintance and fellow- 
ship with him. For a number of years he 
was secretary of the Dayton Council from 
which he was called to the larger work at 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. His two years of 
work in this latter city have been so con- 
spicuous as to attract the attention of the 
Council at Kansas City, Missouri, which is 
claiming his services and he will begin 
work there the first of September. Kansas 
City is noted for its great preachers, among 
them being the noted Dr. W. L. Stidger and 
Dr. Burris Jenkins. Mr. Deer is fully 
worthy of such associates, and with the co- 
operation of such leaders will, we feel con- 
fident, be able to do work for that city 
which will set a new record in the annals of 
city church council activities. One of the 
leading Minneapolis papers says: 

The peculiar conditions which attend the 
work of the Minneapolis Council of 
Churches require a secretary of rare tact 
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and resource, and in this respect we found 
Mr. Deer a leader who quickly tied the 
divergent groups closely to the work for the 
sake of the work. We congratulate any 
city into which he goes to labor, knowing 
that it brings into its midst a_ splendid 
gentleman, a Christian statesman, and a 
brother beloved. 

The editor of The Herald wishes that he 
had some sort of moving eloquence with 
which to appeal to our pastors and churches 
to do better with their offerings for home 
missions and church extension. Some 
churches have made praiseworthy increases ; 
but many of the offerings which have come 
in fall below those from the same churches 
last year. The outlook is desperate unless 
a far larger number of the churches do 
better than they are doing for this basic 
work. Every enterprise of the denomina- 
tion is at stake in that church extension 
work. Unless we organize and build more 
city churches, the rest of our denomina- 
tional activities will soon reach their limit. 
There is no question at all on that point. 
Already our foreign mission work has had 
to be retrenched. We must not permit the 
same to happen to our home mission work. 
Surely our people and churches will see 
how critical the situation is and come to 
the rescue at once through large and better 
offerings. 


That is something of a stinger which “A 
Business Man” gives among the communi- 
cations in this issue. But it is only fair 
to print it. Some of the preachers have 
been saying some pretty stingy things about 
the stinginess of laymen and about the 
“tightwads” in the churches, and it would 
not be right not to let the laymen have a 
chance to “say things” now and then, too. 
Our observation for many years and over a 
wide field leads us to believe that there is 
much in what our correspondent says. At 
least it stands every minister in hand to 
question well whether it is his fault or that 
of his church that it is not doing better 
with the salary question and the other bills. 
At Jeast the laymen is right in saying that 
in the business world the general manager 
is held accountable for getting results in 
every department and line of the company’s 
business. We wiil be interested to hear to 
what extent our ministers think a church 
has a right to expect its pastor to get re- 
sults—in the field of finance as well as in 
the field of evangelism and the Sunday- 
school. Let us know what you think. 


co 


If only we were willing to sacrifice for 
the preservation of peace a hundredth part 
of what we are willing to sacrifice for the 
successful consummation of war, no war 
would ever again blot the pages of history. 
—John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


os 


Without faith, no progress; without faith, 
no knowledge; without faith, no victory; 
without faith, no business; without faith, no 
joy. We have to speak and live and act 
on faith.—Wilfred T. Grenfell. 











